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TEXT-BOOKS FOR EVERY. GRADE 


POPULAR WORKS 


Baldwin’s Schoo! Readers 

Five Book Series or 

Eight Book Series 
Natural Geographies 

Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part I., $ .17; Part II. -22 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 

Books, per dozen, q A -75 


Charts, per set . 4 


Milne’s Arithmetics 
Elements, $ .30; Intermediate, $ .30; 


Maxwell’s English Cours 

Introductory Lessons . é ‘ 

Metcalf’s Grammars . 

English Grammar .60 
McMaster’s School History of the United 

Overton’s Applied Physiologies 

Primary, $ .30; Intermediate, $ .50. 

Advanced . 4 .80 


Natural Course ia Music 
Full Course — Seven Books and Charts 
Short Course — Two Books 


HE MUST BE 


An ingenious or peculiar schoolmaster 
who cannot find in our list of publi- 
cations text- books which will meet his 
exact needs. Whether for an elementary 
school or for college preparatory work, 
whether for a large class or for a small 
one, or for a single pupil with special 
needs, we can furnish just the book he 
wants. 

Among the five awards received by 
us at the Paris Exposition were two of 
the highly coveted Grand Prix — one for 
our text- books on Elementary Education, 
and the other for those on Secondary 
Education. 


THE INFERENCE 
we hardly need point out is: when in 


need of the best books extant in any 
branch, call on or address 


NEW BOOKS 
New Education Readers 
Books I. and II., each F $ .85 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 
Charts, per set, - 41.60 


Markwick & Smith’s The True Citizen .60 
Wight’s Selections from the Bible . . 40 
Hall’s Elementary Physiology. . . . 
Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in Song 


Book I. .70 
Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 
Harvey’s New English Grammar ..__.go 
Elementary Lessons in Language and 
Grammar 


‘Southwick’s Steps to Oratory .. . 1.00 


Steele’s Popular Astronomy ( Revised) 1.00 
Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin. . . .  .75 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English 75 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
The Rasen ienatl _ But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, combining, and harmonizing 
System of the manifest excellences, while it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities 
Round - Hand | of Vertical Penmanship, It embodies the following features: — 
Rational Slant Writing | 1. A round, flowing script, based on movement. 

IS NOT 2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 

“A Radical Departure | 3. A naTurRAL slant to the right. 

from | 4. Simplicity of form. 

Present Systems of | Seven books in the series. Six ready October ist. If you are not satisfied with the results 

Writing.” 


secured by Vertical Writing, let us hear from you. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. 
ROM MARSHALL L. PERRIN, Ph.D., Instructor in Boston University, and Superintendent of Schools, Wellesley, Mass, 


I am very glad to have a chance to speak a word in favor of the Nicuos’s AriTuMetics. Our satisfaction increases with their 
use. You may say that we have more satisfaction with Nichols’s Arithmetic than we have with any other that we ever used, and now 
consider any other arithmetics as side shows. We have based our work, and the problems of the grades, entirely as the work is laid out 
in the Nichols’s Graded Lessons. We LLEsLEY Hitis, Nov. 26, 2900. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS are in seven books. A sample of any | THOM PSON, BRO WN & CO., Boston, NEw York, CHICAGO. 


BOSTON — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


grade will be mailed for 15 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


The Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books 


A forthcoming Series of Text-Books for the Study of | 
FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN SPANISH 


\ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY take pleasure in announcing that plans for the publication of a thorough and systematic series of text-books for mod- | 

ern language instruction in Secondary Schools and Colleges have been perfected, that two volumes are already completed, and several more are in press. | 

In each of these four languages an Elementary Grammar and an Advanced Grammar are in preparation, and Readers, ef which there are to be a | 

number, are to be published in each language. Each of the four languages is to be represented by specimens of prose and verse, contemporary and clas- 
sical, by modern classical plays and by much in modern literature hitherto inaccessible tothe average student. 


| 


Under the Editorial Supervision of ADOLPHE COHN, LL.B., A.M. 


Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures in Columbia University 


FIRST ISSUES 
AN ELEMENTARY GRASISMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. By L. A. AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. By Gaston Dovay, Instructor in 


Lotseaux, B.S., Instructor in the Romance Languages and Literatures in Colum- French in Washington University. (Jn press.) 


bia University. Cloth, 200 pages. Introductory Price, 90 cents. 
AN ELEMENTARY GERIIAN READER. By Frepericx Lurz, A.M., Pro- 
y h, ’ 
AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER. By L. A. Lorsgzaux, B.S. Clot Of Modest in press: 


162 pages. Introductory price, 90 cents. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers New York Boston Chicago : 
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TS us FREE 
KINDS 
If you wish any of the animals below, Boies action 

is necessary on your part: Angora Cats, Belgian Hares, 

Monkeys, Parrots, Canary Birds, Mo king Birds, Gold- 

finches, Japanese Robins, Larks, together with fancy 

cages. Rabbits, Squirreis, Shetland Ponies, Guinea 

Pigs, Ferrets, Dogs of all kinds, Aquariums, and Fancy oa aa) 
>\ 


Gold Fish. 5 
We have reserved a stock of animals of the finest <- << ® VERTICLULAR PEN, 


§mooth—Durable—Fluent 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Vertical Writing 
Gillott’s Numbers 1045 and 1066 


qaltsy and breeding, which weare about to distribute 


REE for the benefit of our business, and every person 
answering this advertisement promptly may secure 
any of the many animals in which we deal, some of 
which we mention above for your selection. The 
stock raised from these animals is to be offered to us, 
at your lowest cash price, before they are sold. This 
is a condition of our offer. 

We Start You in a Profitable Business. 

This isa great opportunity if taken advantage of at 
once to startina ying business without investing a 

_ single penny for the animals. 

As an illustration of the money to be made in raising 
animals: Genuine Angora Cats are worth from $25.00 to 
age each, and are easy toraise. Belgian Hares may 

raised in an attic or cellar, or small city back yard 
without difficulty. They breed from ten to twelve at 
a time, six times a year, and sell for seemingly fabulous 
rices,and service alone from a good buck is worth 
25.00. Large profits are easily and quickly made by 
those who begin now. We want no money with your 
advertisement. Simply write usand say 
what you desire —a pair of animals, birds, or aquarium. 
Give your full address, together with the name of the 
Express Company to ship ~ and say when wanted, 
We pay express charges. Address 


Department 280, Anima! World, 248 W. 23d St., New. York 


than a picture of it in some book. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. 

* grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


It gives a 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass., 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


LT OFFER 


{NG CURRENT ELECTRIC BELTS 
to any reader of this paper. 
No money in advance; very low 
ALMOST NOTHING compare 
compa: 
with most all other srenten waen 4, other elec. 
trie beits, appliances and remedies fail. QUICK CURE for 
more than 50ailments. ONLY SURE CURE for all nervous 
ases, weaknesses and disorders. For complete 
sealed confidential catalogue, eut this ad out and mail tous, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


ZLanquage Lessons 
English Grammar 


Wanted, strictly modern MS. Very 
liberal publishing arrangements for 


first-class work. 
Address for appointment, 
- PUBLISHER, 
Care Journal of Education, 
3 Somerse: Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


R re a Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 

Write for our catalogue; 41% pages, 6x9 inches; 

postayre 6 cents. Av vertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, 

Periodicals, etc., etc., at Wholesale Prices. A}! 

books carried in stock. Best catalogue ever printed 

and sent free of charge. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 

266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


HYPNOT is and Magnetism —- 
taught privately. 

Send 25°. for 112 pace book. Sample magazine free. 

A. BA 5056 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


presented to any Professor, Teacher, or Student 
of any University or School in the United States 
who /irst shows that the new and absolute point 
of view which is to distinguish the geographic 
science of the twentieth century, as presented in 
“* Man and the Cosmic Principle” or The Abso- 
lute Curriculum” by C. A. Bowsher, appears in 


Man and The Cosmic Principle. 150 pp., 

75 cts., $1.00. 

The Absolute Curriculum: Its Basis. 20 
pp., 12mv. 25 cts., pust paid. 

Send for these books. You will like them, 

They are dynamically suggestive. 

Address WORLD RELATIONS, 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL. Dept. G. 


Journal when wrting to our advertisers. 


A $100 Bowsher Tellurian 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


AND THE 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


hs,Colds 


AIND 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AND OTHERS. 


Coug 


ARRANGED BY 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


the English language prior to January 1, 1899. 


UR readers are requested to mention this 


New ENGLAND PuBLisHinG Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced six 
monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


USTLING YOUNG MAN Can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars, 
LARK & Co,, 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE Publishers of the Journau or Epvucation, ever alert to the desires of 
T its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 
for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 


offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so. 


well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, . Size, 22x30 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 
No. 2. Sichel’s. Madonna, . 17x24 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . F 22 x 30 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, . ; 17x22 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 17x24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 17x22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the JournaL or Epvucation, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal esum. 

In ordering, use one of the coupons, 
cutting out the one needed, sending 
it direct to the 


few new process employed gives the gen- 
uine effect of brush and canvas. When 
on the wall, these luminous reproductions 
look like genuine oi] paintings. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Strext, Boston. 


ADORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
(b) ‘To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 
(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 
(d) ‘To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


No. 1. 


Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 


Send Artogravure No. ...... to 


No. 2. 
Inclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion fo the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


No. 3. 


Inclosed find ........ being amount due on my subscription to the 


JourNAL oF EpucatTion ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ORE eee 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 " 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
$3.00 


Both papers to one address, . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


GHOGRAPHY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


I—ITS IMPORTANCE. 


Geography in the school, when well-taught, does 
more than any other branch to make the child at 
home in his environment; to organize his experi- 
ence into apperception; to arouse in him a thirst for 
knowledge,—that is to say, to give him a many-sided 
interest, and to give him the general habit of look- 
ing upon any one fact as an explanation of another. 

first, it is a corrective of superstition. The un- 

organized experience of man is held together by 
means of superstition. lImaginary connections of 
one fact with another, the explanation of one fact 
by a fact which has no real relation to it, constitutes 
superstition. ‘Che good school from the first begins 
to train the child into the habit of explaining, by 
means of one facet, other facts which are connected 
with it by causal relations. This is the opposite 
tendency from superstition, and geography when 
well-taught is the one branch in elementary school 
instruction which does most for the child in organiz- 
ing his experience in such a way as to eliminate the 
superstition which has come in through the exercise 
of the untutored imagination. For imagination it 
substitutes insight into causal relations. 

Second, the ehild’s experience reaches out on 
many sides and touches many phases of nature. It 
is therefore a mistake to condemn geography because 
it is a composite of many sciences. It is in the 
nature of things that the elementary’ school must 
teach for its subject-matter that which appeals to 
the many-sided interest of the child, and yet does 
not probe beyond a shallow stratum of experience. 
The experience of the child is shallow, first, because 
he has had little time to gain his experience, and, 
secondly, because he has not been able to gain it 
with the eritical apparatus furnished by the sys- 
tematized experience of mankind—what is called 
science. But the first cultivation of the ground of 
experience in the elementary school corrects the 
child’s methods by giving him some insight into 
causal conneétions, and substituting these for the 
connections which fancy or untutored imagination 
has begun already to form. ‘The child who has been 
at school only two or three brief terms shows already 
in his habits of observation a change of method 
from the use of imagination to the use of the causal 
principle. He has begun to substitute thought for 
faney, 

Once begun, the thinking habit continues and 
gradually transforms the world. I have said that 
the experience of the illiterate person without asso- 
ciation with seientifie minds is organized on the 
basis of imagination, and is mostly a mass of super- 
‘tition. Jt may be said of it that the greater its 
‘ccumulation, the greater the proportion of error in 
. But with the experience which is built up on 
the observation of causality there increases in the 
mind a power of thinking the true relations of things 
in the world, and the power to form a just estimate 
of the real forees that govern them. Hence, with 
the correction of one’s habit of observation throug): 


a little schooling, there may result in the course of 
a-long life a vast structure of well-organized experi- 
ence; whereas in the case of the mind that has been 
controlled by imagination there is a vast heap or 
collection of data connected by fancied relations in 
such a way as to make all thought upon them a 
tissue of error. 

There is another reflection which should be borne 
in mind in this consideration of the objection to 
geography based upon the fact that it is a composite 
science, and that one is this: There are very many 
composite sciences, and, in fact, there are very few 
sciences which do not in some way relate to other 
sciences as their presupposition, or which do not lead 
into other sciences in natural sequence. Human 
physiology presupposes animal physiology, and these 
presuppose plant physiology, and plant physiology 
again presupposes organic chemistry, and this again 
inorganic chemistry. The subject of sociology con- 
tains many sciences for its’ presupposition. Again, 
take pedagogy for an example of one of the most im- 
portant fields of investigation for the teacher, and 
what a variety of sciences it includes! Medicine pre- 
supposes physiology, pathology, therapeutics, chem- 
istry, pharmacy, etc. Take child study itself: It 
presupposes anatomy and physiology, anthropology, 
ethnology, folklore, psychology, philology, literature, 
art, science, religion, jurisprudence, politics, and 
more or less all the other sciences, sociologic or phy- 
sical, in order to give the student an ability to apper- 
ceive or recognize the significance of the various acts 
of the child. If the observer of the child is ignorant 
of any one of these sciences, he will fail to see the 
significance of some phase or other of the activity of 
the child. Child-study is in fact, like pedagogy, so 
composite in its elements that we may say with more 
reason than was said of geography, that “if a serpent 
could once be thought the appropriate symbol of 
wisdom, a still more fitting symbol for child-study 
wisdom might be found in a sausage.” 


Il.—GEOGRAPHY THE FOUNDATION STUDY OF 
NATURE AND MAN. 


Geography starts from the child’s immediate ex- 
perience of his habitat and moves toward the de- 
scriptive sciences or natural history. Botany, zool- 
ogy, physiology, meteorology, mineralogy, all these 
and their intinite subdivisions have each some ele- 
ment which is simple enough to be observed by the 
child in his living experience, but no one of them 
contains many elements which the child experience 
can systematically arrange. In each of them the 
third or fourth lesson takes the subject into a region 
which is too abstract for the child in the primary 
school. Nevertheless, the co-ordination of the ele- 
ments of these several sciences found in’ the experi- 
ence of the child is a first step toward science, and 
the pupil who has taken his first lesson in this direc- 
tion has acquired in some feeble way a scientific 
habit of mind which will in any one happily consti- 
tuted exercise its influence over all his future mental 
growth. 

Those who would have geography limit itself to 
the scientific study of the surface of the earth and of 
the process of formation of elements of difference 
(such as the special forms of land and the special 
forms of water) do not consider that they lose one- 
half of the many-sided interest which these objects 
have for the child by omitting the consideration of 
the human side of geography; namely, all the rela- 
tions which man has to his habitat, and especially 
his reactions upon Nature; his transformations of 
land and water, adapting them to his purposes; his 
cunning inventions by which he conquers the most. 
terrible elements of nature, such as the stormy ocean, 
by means of his invention of the ship; the conquest 
of the rigors of climate, by means of the house, the 
fire-place, the furnace, the warm garment, ete. All 
productions of the earth have relation to man ir 
some degree, and man’s action upon all these ele- 
ments forms one of the most interesting stories that 
can be told to man, whether infant or sage. Geog- 
raphy unites the study of the natural elements,— 


land and water, climate and productions,—with the 
study of man’s present conquest and use of the same. 

Of course, in giving this human lesson in the 
study of geography, one draws upon the elements of 
many other sciences, as, for instance, the various so- 
cial sciences explaining man’s progress in agricul- 
ture, mining, manufactures, and commerce; explain- 
ing the political differences that show themselves in 
the formation of the nations of the world which vary 
each from another in the degree in which they have 
realized individual freedom of the citizen, and in the 
creation of instrumentalities for giving all the peo- 
ple the opportunities of education in science, litera- 
ture, and the arts. Besides these tributary sciences 
there are others: the science of comparative religion 
and of comparative aesthetics of fine arts, and the 
history of the progress of men in four or five grades 
of civilization,—savage, barbarous, half-civilized, 
civilized, and enlightened, for example. In general, 
geography treats, in this phase, of the institutions of 
society by which the social whole is made to help the 
individual, and the individual made in turn to help 
all his fellow-men by means of the organized institu- 
tions in which he lives. 

Every child holds in his consciousness some ele- 
ments out of all these spiritual sciences, from juris- 
prudence down to the simplest arts of the savage, 
and the great work accomplished by the elementary 
school in the study of geography is this: It marshals 
the child’s experience along each of the lines of the 
sciences of nature and the sciences of man (as society 
and individual,, and makes him conscious of these 
apperceptive centres in his experience, and likewise 
gives him the outlines of the great provinces of 
human knowledge to which these serve as keys. It 
is true that he does little more than apply his key 
and open the door, without advancing far beyond the 
threshold. But ever after he remembers in relation 
to some or any of his experiences, that one of them 
unlocks the door which leads into mineralogy, geol- 
ogy, botany, physiology, or meteorology; or, again, 
another experience explains for him the social com- 
bination of man in productive industry in some one 
department; or to the law-making and political ac- 
tivity of man, by which he organizes society in such 
a way that each individual receives freedom as his 
heritage; or another experience applies to religion 
and literature, and the fine arts. What a difference 
it makes to the child to know that each fact of his 
humble experience is given him as a key to unlock 
some particular door leading into the great temple 
of human knowledge! 


Ill.—ALL EDUCATION BEGINS WITH THE COM- 
POSITE AND GOES TOWARDS THE SIMPLE, 
BY ANALYSIS. 


It will have struck all observers of school studies 
and practical devices for teaching them that the 
child does not deal to any great extent with pure and 
simple sciences, although he has to do with pure and 
simple elements. He passes from one simple ele- 
ment derived from one science to another simple ele- 
ment derived from a different science, but not 
straight forward on the same road of investigation. 
All his studies are composite. He learns a lesson in 
addition, or multiplication, or some other elementary 
process of arithmetic, and then he proceeds with it 
at once to applications which involve the combina- 
tion of the arithmetical contingent with another 
contingent taken from geography, or history, or from 
one of the industries, such as manufactures or com- 
merce, mining or agriculture. 

It was pointed out in the report of the Committee 
of Fifteen that geography, one of the most import- 
ant of all branches taught in the common schools, is 
a composite science, or a conglomerate of several 
sciences united with several arts. Instead of being 
a defect, this is a most important advantage to an 
elementary school study, provided the fragments of 
science brought together are such as may be easily 
grounded in the child’s experience. The child of 
the primary school has not built up his appercep- 
tion centres to such a degree as to follow pure 
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science, nor can he be taught the methods of ad- 
vanced and specialized science at his age without in- 
jury. Those authorities that are recommending the 
early introduction of specialization and advanced 
scientific methods do not consider that they are try- 
ing to demolish at one blow all that has been learned 
with regard to the methods of instruction in ele- 
mentary schools, for they sacrifice the many-sided in- 
terest which is necessary for the best progress of the 
pupil. The child of four or five years of age has 
many interests, but he has no great stock of accumu- 
lations in any one direction. The good primary 
teacher ascertains these various elements of interest 
and brings them up into consciousness and skillfully 
combines these isolated elements. Each lesson 
should bring the child’s mind from these elements of 
his experience toward the seizing of some phase of 


an abstract scientific principle. If, however, the 
line of investigation which approaches a scientific 
principle is to be followed indefinitely, the second or 
third step would bring the pupil into a region en- 
tirely beyond his experience, and it would not be pos- 
sible for the teacher to retain his interest. Like 
Antaeus, the child’s mind must be brought down and 
made to touch the ground of his experience again and 
again at every step, and this has to be done in many 
sciences rather than in the same science. But the 
child whose experience has been marshaled by the 
skillful teacher and made conscious, the child who 
has learned how to apply his experience as a key to 


the explanation of things just beyond the range of 


his immediate experience, is a child who has gained 
in power of apperception and who has taken the first 
essential step toward attaining a scientific mind. 


MARCUS WHITMAN! 


IS THE STORY HISTORY OR TRADITION ? 


BY WILLIAM A.’ MOWRY, Pu. D. 


Professor Edward G. Bourne has published an 
article in the American Historical Review concern- 
ing Dr. Marcus Whitman, and what he did for 
Oregon. He calls Dr. Whitman “a devoted and 
heroic missionary, who braved every hardship and 
imperiled his life for the cause of Christian mis- 
sions and Christian civilization in the far Northwest, 
and finally died at his post, a sacrifice to the cause.” 
He is not willing to admit, however, that he had any- 
thing to do with saving the Oregon country to the 
United States. Perhaps attention may properly be 
called to three poinis in this article. I. Some 
statements made by Professor Bourne. LI. What 
he tries to demolish. III. Some incontrovertible 
facts in the case. 

I. Some statements made by Professor Bourne. 

1. “The legend of Marcus Whitman.” 

2. Whitman’s “legendary interview with Tyler 
and Webster.” 

3. “Not a particle of contemporary evidence has 
ever been advanced in support of the Spalding nar- 
rative.” 

4. Of Mrs. Victor, Professor Bourne says: “As 


the avowed author of Bancroft’s Oregon, working - 


under his editorial supervision, every student of his- 
tory is under obligation to her for her scholarly and 
honest presentation of the facts derived from the 
unparalleled collection of materials gathered by 
Mr. Bancroft.” 

5. “That Whitman’s visit East dispelled igno- 
rance about Oregon or inspired enthusiasm are 
equally without foundation.” 

6. “The fact that Whitman returned in company 
with the emigration of 1843 has been transformed 
by legend into the accomplishment of a previously 
announced purpose to organize and conduct such a 
party of emigrants.” 

7. Compare this with the following: “Hines’ 
Oregon, page 143, refers to the departuure of Dr. 
Whitman for the United States with the avowed in- 
tention of bringing back with him as many as he 
could enlist for Oregon,” as having alarmed the 
Indians. ... “Hines’ narrative is based upon 
his diary at the time.” 

8. Professor Bourne says that in Dr. Nixon’s 
book “All the legendary elements are combined with 
some genuine material, but the author is either ig- 
norant of or suppresses essential facts.” 

I]. What he tries to demolish. 

Professor Bourne in this article endeavors to 
prove that the commonly received story that Marcus 
Whitman made his famous horseback ride across the 
mountains with the intention of influencing politi- 
cal matters, is false. He claims that Whitman had 
no influence upon our government at Washington, 
and, by inference, that he had very little to do with 
carrying to Oregon the great emigration of 1843. 

jut Professor Bourne’s paper is largely taken up 
with efforts to prove things not essential to the 
Whitman story, to such an extent that it might 
raise in one’s mind the old quotation about “a man 
of straw,” 


1. He lays great stress upon the alleged inter- 
view when Whitman was dining at Fort: Walla 
Walla and the news came of the arrival of Cana- 
dians from the Red River. That story, of course, 
was told by Mr. Spalding, and it came to be. sup- 
posed that Whitman first determined to make his 
journey to the states because of what was said on 
that occasion, and so began his journey the very 
next day. That story does injustice to Whitman. 
It was not a matter of impulse that influenced the 
missionary to start on such a hazardous enterprise 
as that winter journey across the Rocky mountains 
on horseback. It was a deliberate purpose with 
him. General Lovejoy states that he arrived from 
the East at Waiilatpu the latter part of September, 
and that the very next day after his arrival Dr. 
Whitman entered into communication with him, and 
soon afterward inquired if he would accompany him 
back to the states. Dr. Whitman called his brother 
missionaries together on the 26th of September, and 
on the 28th they voted to give him leave to visit the 
states. It is possible, perhaps probable, that ahout 
the first or second day of October Dr. Whitman 
visited Fort Walla Walla, and there may have been 
conversation there concerning a small number of 
settlers who came from the Red River country, but 
nothing of importance hinges upon that dinner 
party at Fort Walla Walla. 

2. The greatest effort is made throughout the 
paper to discredit Spalding. Much may be said in 
favor of Mr. Spalding, but every one who has ex- 
amined this subject ought very early to be able to 
see that Spalding’s detailed narrative cannot be fol- 
lowed implicitly. Allowance must be made for his 
mistakes. That, however, does not by any means 
invalidate everything that Spalding says. 

3. The same sweeping assertions are found con- 
cerning Gray’s History of Oregon. The Professor 
says: “His history of Oregon is utterly untrust- 
worthy as a source of Oregon history.” To prove 
this he quotes from H. H. Bancroft and from Peter 
Hf. Burnett. Bancroft, or rather Mrs. Victor, was 
so opposed to Gray that he could not say anything 
that she would accept as truth. She was imbittered 
against him because of his espousing the cause of 
Whitman. Burnett objected because Gray was 
severe against the Catholics, and Burnett was him- 
self a Catholic. Gray was not a literary man; he 
was not prepared by previous experience to write a 
model history, so that to one acquainted with his 
hook it goes without saying that he is not method- 
ical, he is not always exact, and to a considerable 
extent his bock in detail is faulty. But does it at 
all follow that we should reject everything he says 
on that account? I have found his book very valu- 
able, but it requires sifting. 

!. Much stress is laid upon the fact that the 
political significance of Whitman’s journey east was 
not talked of in Oregon before the journey or im- 
mediately afterward, and upon the fact that in his 
communications with the mission board in Boston 
no record is found of the political object of his jour- 


ney east. Various authors have given fully the 
reasons why that matter was kept in Oregon a secret, 
so far as possible, and surely there was no reason 
why Dr. Whitman should talk about his business in 


. Washington to the gentlemen of the American 


Board. It is probably equally true that Whitman 
had no conversation with “the administration con- 
cerning his Boston business. 

5. A large part of Professor Bourne’s conten- 
tion is that Dr. Whitman did not organize the emi- 
gration of 1843. Doubtless on this point, as well as 
various others, different writers have claimed too 
much for Whitman. It is certainly plain that Dr. 
Whitman did not organize the emigration of 1843. 
Without doubt, on his journey east Whitman exerted 
more or less influence, which helped to organize that 
great party. Doubtless Lovejoy had an influence in 
the same direction. But the Linn bill and the 
great discussion upon that bill in the senate had an 
immense influence in turning the attention of the 
pioneers upon our western border toward Oregon. 
Serator Linn, Senator Benton, and several others 
had done much in that direction. The tide was 
turning toward Oregon. Whitman knew that before 
leav'ng the Pacific coast. He knew that it was an 
opportune time. Without doubt he expected to in- 
fluence the government concerning the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty. When he reached St. Tenis he 
learned that the treaty had been made and promul- 
gated, but that it stopped short of the Oregon ques- 
tion. 

Tt is to be regretted that in the earlier discussions 
of tis question the enthusiasm of some writers led 
them to claim for Whitman more than the facts of 
the case, when they came to be known, would war- 
rant. This is perfectly natural, and not at all un- 
usual. It is the province of the historical scholar 
to separate the wheat from ‘'.« chaff,— not to refuse 
to believe anything, bu’ to weigh all things and de- 
termine what can be relied upon as truth. 

IIf. Some uncontrovertible facts in the case. 

It remains for us to consider what are the essen- 
tial truths in this case. It is at least possible that 
in a strenuous effort to overthrow the errors which 
have been current concerning the work of Dr. Whit- 
man, Professor Bourne has gone too far, and been 
disposed to deny things that are unquestionably 
true. 

1. We shall certainly all agree that there was a 
Dr. Whitman. The “Whitman myth” must not 
prevent us from acknowledging that Dr. Marcus 
Whitman lived, and has a place in the history of 
Oregon. 

°2. Dr. Whitman did make a heroic journey on 
horseback agross the Rocky mountains in the win- 
ter of 1842-3. He was accompanied by Amos Law- 
rence Lovejoy, a young man afterwards famous in 
Oregon history as a distinguished lawyer, known as 
General Lovejoy. 

3. It is clearly proved that Dr. Whitman went 
directly from the frontier, in the spring of.1843, to 
Washington, and that he influenced our national 
government largely in favor of, and for the benefit 
of, the Oregon country. Professor H. W. Parker of 
Iowa College testified that Whitman visited his 
father on the way to Washington, and urged him to 
go with him, but his health would not permit it. 
Professor Bourne says, “I have nowhere found a 
reference to his presence in Washington outside of 
the Spalding narrative and its derivatives. Nor is 
there any evidence that he ever had any communi- 
cation with the Washington authorities on the 
Oregon question” 

This is somewhat surprising, because Lovejoy 
says distinctly, “He (Whitman) often expressed 
himself to me about the remainder of his journey 
and the manner in which he was received at Wash- 
ington? and by the board of foreign missions in Bos- 
ton. He had several interviews with President 
Tyler and Secretary Webster, and with a good many 
members of congress, congress being in session at 
that time. He urged the immediate termination of 
the ‘treaty with Great Britain relative to this coun- 
try, and begged them to extend the laws of the 
United States over Oregon, and asked for liberal 
inducements for emigrants to come to this coast. 

. Without doubt the doctors interviews re- 
sulted greatly to the benefit of Oregon and to this 
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coast.” Professor Bourne himself quotes from a 
letter sent by Whitman to the secretary of war in 
June, 1844. Dr. Silas Reed wrote that Whitman 
when in Washington “furnished valuable data about 
Oregon, and the practicability of a wagon road 
thereto across the mountains.” This is quoted by 
Professor Bourne. Professor Bourne himself also 
quotes from a letter written by Dr. White from Ore- 
con, while Whitman was east, to the Indian commis- 
sioner at Washington, which alludes to Whitman’s 
intention to go to Washington. For he says: “As 
Dr. Whitman may have informed you.” Dr. Lyon 
. Tyler, president of William and Mary College, 
cays in a letter to the writer of this that his brother, 
John Tyler, Jr., private secretary to President 
‘Tyler, told him that “he remembered Whitman very 
well; that he was in Washington in the winter of 
1842-3, full of his project to carry emigrants to 
Qregon; that he waited upon the president and re- 
-eived from him the ‘heartiest concurrence in his 
plans. His policy was to establish a line of forts 
from Council Bluffs to the mouth of the Columbia, 
to protect the emigrants along that route, and to 
encourage the exploration of the Rocky mountains 
through Fremont, ete. At the same time he did all 
he could to promote the settlement of the dispute 
with Great Britain.” To Hugh 8S. Legare he wrote 
Mav 16, 1843, “We should lose no time in opening 
up negotiations relative to Oregon.” Governor 
surnett, in a letter to the writer, says: “The presi- 
dent was doubtless aware of the large expected emi- 
sration to Oregon in 1843, and doubtless believed 
that our safe arrival (that is, the emigration of 
1843) would practically settle the conflicting claims 
of the two governments.” 

4, It is clear that Whitman intended before 
starting from Oregon to visit Washington and en- 
deayor to influence the government in favor of that 
country. Father Eells, who was present at the 
meeting of the missionaries September 26-7-8, 1842, 
told the writer that “he would never forget Whit- 
man’s words, and his attitude, and his gesture at 
that meeting, when he unfolded his plan of going to 
Washington to influence the government, and to aid 
in bringing over the emigration that was sure to 
come the next spring. One of the brethren said to 
him substantially, ‘O, Brother Whitman, you had 
hetter attend to your missionary business, and let 
politics alone.’ Whitman rose from his chair, stood 
upright with an emphatic gesture of both hands, and 
said: ‘Brethren, I was a man before I became a 
missionary, and when I became a missionary I did 
not expatriate myself. I shall go to the states this 
fall, even if I have to sever my connection with the 
mission,’ ” 

It has already been noticed that Hines, in his 
“History of Oregon” said: “The sudden departure of 
Dr. Whitman to the United States, with the avowed 
intention of bringing back with him as many as he 
could enlist for Oregon, had alarmed the Indians.” 
Professor Bourne himself says, referring to this: 

“Ilines’ narrative is based upon his diary at the 
time, 

There were very good reasons why Whitman and 
his friends in Oregon should say nothing about his 
political intentions. There was no reason why 
Whitman should talk about that subject to the 
officers of the board in Boston. 

. The foregoing is but the briefest outline, touch- 
ing the salient points of this remarkable paper. 
Perhaps one might be pardoned for alluding to Mrs. 
Victor, whose history has been so strangely and 
strongly commended in this paper, and who is so 
thoroughly relied upon by Professor Bourne as an 
authority, Doubtless Mrs. Victor is an interesting 
‘tory writer, but it is believed that she has been 
throughout the country pretty thoroughly dis- 
credited as to her reliability in writing history. 
Even Professor Bourne feels obliged to apologize for 
her “counter assertions and judgments not so cleafly 
Werghed.” One would suppose that this apology 
“is needful after reading in her history of Oregon 
(\ ol. T,. p. 332, note), “I say that it was the custom 
Or eastern missionary journals willfully to mis- 
"present the facets in order that the income from 
the ‘pporters of missions might not be lessened.” 
With regard to the Missionary Herald, published by 
\merican Board, she says (same page); “It was 


the 


seldom that a letter from a correspondent was pub- 
lished as written. The most favorable side of the 
subject was given in an abstract of the communica- 
tion, and where no favorable side could be found, the 
correspondence was practically suppressed.” In 
another place Mrs. Victor uses the following lan- 
guage: “But Gray wickedly asserts that Whitman 
went to Washington with a political purpose instead 
of going on the business of the mission.” 

How accurate Mrs. Victor is in her statements 
may be gathered from the following. On p. 348, 
Vol. I., she says that Lovejoy was “induced by the 
doctor’s specious arguments to return to the states.” 
Lovejoy himself said that the doctor invited him to 
go and he consented. Nothing is said about 
“specious Arguments,” or any arguments, and doubt- 
less Mrs. Victor could be challenged for any 
authority for such a statement. Again, on the same 
page Mrs. Victor records her views of the doctor's 
reception by the board in Boston: “It was frigid; 

. disapproved; . . . unnecessary expense... . 
and especially as it asked for more money and mis- 
sionaries.” Again she says: “The board was cold. 
The savages of the inhospitable Northwest were not 
just then in favor with the Sunday schools. Never- 
theless, these wise men of the East did finally consent 
to permit the doctor to continue the mission work 
there begun should he wish to do so without further 
help from them.” It is fair to say that there is not 
the slightest proof of any of these statements. So 
far as the records go, and so far as any evidence ap- 
pears, the board received him in no such spirit. But 
at any rate, when he had stated his case they 
granted all that he asked,.viz.:— 

(1) To continue his mission the same as hereto- 
fore, contrary to their vote of three weeks before. 

(2) ‘To send out another missionary if a suitable 
person could be found. 

(3) That Spalding and the others were not to be 
recalled, as previously ordered. 

(4) He was authorized to carry over and settle on 
or near the mission premises families without ex- 
pense to the board. 

The evidence in favor of the points above made is 
extensive and overwhelming. When they are all con- 
sidered in their proper relation there cannot be the 
slightest doubt but that the American people will 
give great credit to Dr. Whitman for his heroic 
efforts in behalf of the Oregon country. 


AN ARRANGEMENT IN BROWN. 


> 


BY ELBERT HUBRARD. 

On the Lake shore train No. 32 leaves Toledo at 8.50 
a.m., and arrives at Cleveland at 11.25, stopping at 
Sandusky and Elyria. The distance is 111 miles. 
Laylander took this train, he told me, on the morning 
of July 23, 1900. This train, known as ‘The Fast Mail,’ 
is made up of a dozen mail cars and one passenger 
coach at the end. Formerly the entire train was made 
up of mail cars alone, but the traveling public impor- 
tuned the management until the one coach was added, 
this as a matter of accommodation. The train making 
very fast time, this one coach is naturally well filled by 
people who wish to arrive. 

On the occasion mentioned nearly every seat was 
taken. Back by the door on the obsoleté woodbox, now 
used as a receptacle for the trainmen’s lanterns, sat a 
solitary woman. 

« This woman was an Arrangement in Brown, her dress 
being a dark brown, her waist of a lighter shade of 
brown, the veil matched the skirt; and upon her wide- 
brimmed hat was a drooping melancholy ostrich feather 
of a shade that matched the waist. To complete the 
costume, there were brown gloves of undressed kid. It 
was a chromatic ensemble worthy of Sammy the artist. 

Laylander entered the coach just as the train was 
pulling out, and meditatively walked the length of the 
car looking for a vacant seat. Laylander is big, towsled, 
homely, awkward, but carries a look of power and intel- 
ligence that only the discerning detect. The Vision in 
Brown on the woodbox, at the extreme corner, half 
caught Laylander’s attention, but made no special im- 
pression. He walked on down toward the woodbox, 
crowned with its precious freight. As none of the per- 
sons occupying seats alone offered to push over and 
welcome a stranger, Laylander moved on in a sort of 
brown study toward the Study in Brown, growing more 
and more aware of the presence with each step; still, he 
did not look toward the lady-—-he was just aware she was 


there, that’s all, 


make one of the swine move over. 


He intended to go through to the rear door, make a 
bluff at getting a drink of water, then turn back and 


Just before he reached the wafer-cooler, a brakeman 
pushed in ahead of him, and said in a brakeman’s gut- 
teral, meant to be kind, “Here, lady, I have a seat for 
you—this way, please; is this your grip?” 

The lady half smiled, but did not move. Then she 
said in a quiet, but perfectly audible, voice, ‘““No, that 
valise is not mine. I am very comfortable here. I am 
holding this seat—holding it for my friend!”’ and she 
looked straight into the eyes of Laylander, who was vul- 
canizing in a way that might have been regarded as 
rude, attracted by the drooping, melancholy ostrich 
feather and the sweetest voice he had ever heard. 

The lady smiled, and the lines around Laylander’s 
mouth grew tight in an attempt to meet his vis-a-vis 
half way. She made a motion to draw her skirts close, 
£0 as to make room on the woodbox. Laylander re- 
moved his hat like a wooden automaton, wondering 
where he had ever met this woman before. 

He sat down, but didn’t say anything, because there 
was really nothing to say. 

The woman was a superb creature. Laylander had 
taken all that in; she was an aristocrat from the toe 
of her flat-heeled, broad-soled, English shoe to the tip 
of the drooping, melancholy feather. She was such a 
thorough aristocrat that she was also a thorough demo- 
crat. 

The sweat was beginning to stand out on Lay- 
lander’s forehead, and he was going to say something 
about the weather, when the low and gentle voice said, 
semi-confidentially, ‘‘We have never met before, so do 
not try to locate me. If we had ever seen each other 
before this, we would not have to strive to remember the 
occasion. Do you like Maeterlinck?” 

Now it so happened that Laylander was charged with 
Maéterlinck to the point of saturation. He said: “Why, 
gcodness, yes!” 

Ther they talked of Maeterlinck. 

“He is as universal as Whitman, only Whitman is 
never pierced by the world-sorrow. Whitman is so iull 
of courage that it gives one courage to read him, yet 
Maeterlinck is more subtle,” said the lady. 

“Ah, yes! Whitman is masculine, while Maeterlinck 
is evidently the son of his mother. His best character- 
istics are distinctly feminine—he is like Frederick 
Nietsche.” 

Then the lady confirmed Laylander’s statement by a 
quotation from Nietsche, and, reaching into a brown- 
trimmed Boston bag, which she held in her hands, she 
drew forth Nietsche’s last book of essays, and read half 
a page aloud, leaning over toward the big Laylander. 
This reminded Laylander of something in Ibsen's 
“Ghosts,” and he drew the book out of the side pocket 
of his coat. 

Then they conversed—“communed” is the word Lay- 
lander used in telling me about it—communed concern- 
ing the philosophy of Whitman, Nietsche, and Maeter- 
linck. 

“This, I think, is Sandusky,” said Laylander. peering 
out of the window. 

“Oh, no, we stopped for five minutes at Sandusky—it 
must have been over an hour ago. We are just running 
into the Cleveland Union station—this is where I get 
off.” 

The train stopped. Laylander took the Boston bag 
and followed down the aisle. He walked dumbly by the 
lady’s side to the entrance of the waiting room. Then 
they paused there and looked at each other just an in- 
stant. 

Laylander quite forgot to hand the lady her property-— 
he stood clutching the Boston bag in both nands, as if 
it might fly away. 

She gently took the satchel from him with one hand, 
and lifting her brown veil with the other, said softly, “I 
do not know your name—I do not wish to. You do not 
know mine. Let it remain so. Probably we shall never 
meet again. You may kiss me if you wish,” and she 
stepped close and stood on tiptoe.—November Philistine. 


AN ARRANGEMENT 1N GREEN. 


BY AN IOWA WOMAN. 

. am only an ordinary school teacher, but I was 
in the one passenger coach on the Fast Mail on the 
Lake Shore between Toledo and Cleveland July 23 
1900, and saw Professor L--—and the Arrangement 
in Brown. IL knew him when he was superintendent 
at (——, Towa, before he became agent for a lead- 
ing publishing house of the East. He knows me 
when he sees me at an lowa summer school, knows 
me as these educators know us women who teach 
seven months in the year at $40 a month—$280 4 
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year—and cannot carry a Boston bag, cannot be 
made up by a tailor into “an arrangement in brown.” 
In a clean shirt waist and a jaunty hat I am all right 
for home consumption, but away from home I am 
only an Arrangement in Green—very green, for T can 
only visit relatives in Toledo and Cleveland in vaca- 
tion by paying the railroads what I would like to use 
for a summer outfit. 

Professor L—— is the most interesting of all the 
educators I know. He is so bright, hearty, uncon- 
ventional. When I saw him enter the car at Toledo 
I know I smiled radiantly, and I moved over to give 
him a seat with me, visions of his jolly stories, new 
conundrums, and hearty laugh already made me 
happy. He only half saw me, did not recognize me, 
and passed the proffered seat indifferently. It hurt 
me. I recalled the different treatment I received 
three summers before when he called round, lounged 
in the piazza hammock, drank lemonade, and said it 
was one of the most restful hours he had had that 
season. 

After Professor L—— had passed me in the car 
I went back for a drink of water—that I did not 
drink—and I was as unhappy as any girl ever was 
when I saw him smiling upon the “arrangement in 
brown.” She was charming, I had to admit that. 
I was not as pleasing as I was when in rural sim- 
plicity I smiled upon him in Iowa. T knew it and it 
did not make me happy. 

I saw them in the station when the “arrangement 
in brown” raised her sweet lips to his, and I did not 
blame him—beg pardon—I shall never tell the rest 
of that story. 

My cousin met me, and I asked her who the “ar- 
rangement in brown” was. She was not quite sure, 


but thought she was a charming widow, a profes- 


sional expert typewriter, whose income is said to 
average $48 a week for forty weeks in the year. 

I thought of my meagre $280 a year and her 
$2,000. Did I envy that tailor-made widow? Pos- 
sibly at the time, but when I went back to school I 
was a very pretty—I was—arrangement in pink 
and white,.and when my children ran to meet me 
with innocent ardor and frank devotion, I accepted 
with unalloyed satisfaction their salutation, and I 
did not envy the tailor-fitted widow who could offer 
her lips so artfully to a man whose name she did not 
know, and did not wish to know. When that after- 
noon I took “Roderick Hume” and “Evolution of 
Dodd” and was swinging in my hammock where Pro- 
fesssor 1——“found the most restful hour of the 
season,” I did not envy the widow her Maeterlinck 
or Nietsche. I am happier in the hope that I am 
helping my little people to be bright, true, honest 
men and women than I should be standing on tip- 
toe to reach the lips of a stranger. I have envied 
her for the last time. I’d sooner be a teacher and 
with the children live. 


TWENTIETH C?NTORY EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 

{Large stage or platform decorated with flags, etc. A 
young girl dressed to represent the twentieth century in 
white robe, with star on her forehead.] 

Twentieth Century (pacing back and forth).—Well, I 
am ready to accept the responsibility which the twen- 
tieth century must take. I am glad that the time has 
come for my advent on the scene of the world’s doings. 
What glorious outlook is mine! What visions come be- 
fore me of splendid events and of happier, holier times! 
But first, of course, I must meet old Nineteenth Century 
—the dear old soul! What a lot he has done for the 
world! And what a lot I can learn from him! He told 
me to meet him here and he would pass on to me all the 
keys of progress which he has. O, here he is now! 

(Enter Nineteenth Century, a happy-faced old man, 
walking with slow and feeble steps.) ‘ 

Nineteenth Century.—Well, my dear child, you are 
prompt, I see, at our tryst. And very glad I am to see 
you. Now, at its best, a hundred years is a heavy load 
to carry. And you will say the same when you meet 
young Twenty-first a century hence. But we are uot 
going to look ahead yet! Oh, no, you must first look 
backward and receive your legacy from the hoary old 
Nineteenth Century (smiles cheerfully). 

Twentieth Century (attentively and deferential!y).—I 

am only too ready and willing, dear father, to receive all 
that you have so carefully laid by in store for the twen- 


tieth century. I know it is a glorious inheritance that 
is mine. 

Nineteenth Century (pleased).—Yes, you will think it 
a pretty good heritage when you come ‘to look it over. 
The world has not been loitering, I can assure you—not 
in my age. And while, as the Nineteenth Century, I am 
bound to say I have helpeu to forward the progress of the 
world in all its many lines of advance, in none has there 
been so great a development as in science. The great 
characteristic of the century consists in the vast scien- 
tific discoveries that have been made. And they are 
mainly applications of the forces of nature to the uses 
and purposes of mankind. And so, for your special in- 
struction and entertainment, and as illustrative of what 
bas been wrought, I will cause to pass before you a re- 
view of what is yours and what was mine when the 
nineteenth century began. 

(A procession enters from side of children in couples, 
bearing illustrations of the various objects and subjects 
nemed, either by drawing on a banner or by model. 
Girls bow and lay their gifts at Twentieth Century’s feet. 
Boys bow and deposit theirs beside Nineteenth Century. 
All pass in succession to rear of stage.) 

First Boy.—The nineteenth century had at the begin- 
ning only the horse and the ox. 

First Girl.—It gives to the twentieth century the loco- 
motive, the automobile, and the bicycle. 

Second Boy.—The nineteenth century received the 
goose quill. 

Second Girl.—The twentieth century receives the foun- 
tain pen and the typewriter. 

Third Boy.—The nineteenth century was given the 
scythe and the sickle. 

Third Girl—To the twentieth century is given the 
mowing machine and the harvester. 

Fourth Boy.—The nineteenth century, when it began. 
had gunpowder and the flintlock musket. 

Fourth Girl.—The twentieth century gets the terrib!e 
automatic Maxims and the destructive nitroglycerine. 


Fifth Boy.—The nineteenth century began with the . 


simple sewing and knitting needle. 

Fifth Girl.—The twentieth century receives the sewing 
anc knitting machine. 

Sixth Boy.—The hand printing press and the type- 
setter were all they had in 1801. 

Sixth Girl—We present the wonderful cylinder press 
and the linotype to 1901. 

Seventh Boy.—The nineteenth century received the 
sledge. 

Seventh Girl.—It bequeaths to the twentieth century 
the steam drill and hammer. 

Eighth Boy.—The hand loom was given to the nine- 
teenth century. 

Eighth Girl.—The twentieth century receives the cotten 
gin and woolen mill. 

Ninth Boy.—The nineteenth century was beyueathed 
the leather fire bucket. 

Nirth Girl.—To the twentieth century it passes on the 
steam fire engine. 

Tenth Boy.—The nineteenth century received the stair- 
case. 

Tenth Girl.—It gives to the twentieth century the le- 
vator. 

Eleventh Boy.—It received low wood and stone build- 
ings. 

Eleventh Girl.—It bequeaths twenty-storied steel struc- 
tures—-“‘sky-scrapers.” 

Twelfth Boy.—The nineteenth century received the 
tinder box and the tallow dip. 

Twelfth Girl.—It presents to its successor the friction 
match, the are light, and Roentgen rays. 

Thirteenth Boy.—It received the four-inch achromatic 
telescope. 

Thirveerth Girl.—It leaves behind it the four foot tele- 
scope. 

}ourteenth Boy.—The nineteenth century had the lode- 
ctone anc the glass electric machine as a start in life. 

Fourteenth Girl.—It bequeaths to the twentieth cen- 
tury the electro-magnet and the dynamo. 

Fifteenth Boy.—Two dozen members of the solar sys- 
‘om and a million stars were known to the young n‘ne- 
tearth century. 

Fifteenth Girl.—It tells the infant twentieth of 600 
members of the solar system and 100,000,000 stars. 

Sixteenth Boy.—It received the pontoon bridge, the 
hedgerow, and the rail fence. 

Sixteenth Girl.—It gives the Brooklyn bridge and the 
barbed-wire fence. 

Seventeenth Boy.—It received beacon signal fires as a 
means of communication. 

Seventeenth Girl.—It gives to the twentieth century the 
wonderful telegraph, telephone, and wireless telegraphy. 

Eighteenth Boy.—The nineteenth century was given 
less than twenty known elements. 

Eighteenth Girl.—It passes on eighty. 

Nineteenth Boy.—-The nineteenth century received his- 


tory as events remembered and recorded, and the past as 
silent. 

Nineteenth Girl.—It bequeaths to the twentieth century 
the kinetoscope and the phonograph whereby the voices 
of the dead are heard. , 

Twentieth Boy.—The nineteenth century received the 
products of distant countries as rare luxuries. 

Twentieth Girl—It gives them to the twentieth cen- 
tury as freely as those of home growth. 

Twenty-first Boy.—The nineteenth century received 
pain and gangrene as unpreventable evils. 

Twenty-first Girl—It passes on ether, cocaine, chloro- 
form, and anti-septic surgery as benefactors to mankind. 

Twenty-second Boy.—The nineteenth century received 
general dependence upon muscular strength. 

Twenty-second Girl.—It presents to the twentieth the 
wonders of automatic mechanism. 

(Above list may be extended or curtailed.) 

Nineteenth Century (rubbing his hands and smiling 
broadly).—There, my child, are a few examples of the 
gifts of material appliances which I have to bequeath 
to you. This is but a small part of your inheritance. 
I am proud and happy to say that we have made great 
progress in every line of the world’s work,—achieve- 
ments in world exploration; in politics; in industry; in 
religion; in science; in literature; and in education. 
To the vast archives of all of these I now give you the 
keys. 

These keys are the open sesame to you of all that is 
gone before. They have the magic power of making you 
acquainted with the whole accumulated knowledge and 
experience of the centuries whenever you are pleased to 
seek and to apply it. 

Twentieth Century (receiving the keys).—I thank you, 
dear Nineteenth Century, for these keys, which convey to 
the twentieth century such a rich and splendid heritage. 


While we will try to increase the vast storehouse of 


learning and knowledge, it shall be our first and greatest 
endeavor to bring-about right relations between the in- 
dividual, society, and the nation, with the Golden Rule 
as the law of life, and all social and political action to 
be guided by justice and good will,—the Christian ideal. 
May these great nineteenth century inventions that you 
have laid sc generously at our feet prove not only useful 
for the wants and purposes of mankind, but also act as 
levers in the twentieth century to make all men brothers 
and the world a happier place in which to live. 


AN OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY UF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


BY LEPHA STEVENS. 


Name.—Charles John Huffman. 

Birth.—February 7, 1812, at Landport, a suburb 
of Portsea near Portsmouth. 

Family.—Neither father nor mother remarkable 
for intellectual gifts. Father a kindly, honorable 
man, but not successful in business. Charles eldest 
son, and second child of eight brothers and sisters. 

Early Life-——1816-1821. At Chatham by Roch- 


ester. [See “Sketches by Boz”; “Pickwick Papers,” 
chapter V.; “Great Expectations,” 1821, 
returned to London. Dickens sent to work in 


Jonathan Warren’s blacking warehouse at Hunger- 
ford Stairs. [See description of Murdstone and 
Grindby’s ‘in “David Copperfield,” chapter XI.] 
Family lodged for a while in Marshalsea prison. 
| See “Little Dorrit” ] and Charles Dickens spent his 
Sundays there. [See “Little Dorrit,” chapter VI., 
ete. | 

Fiducation.—Mother taught him to read. Four 
years at day school in Chatham. Two or three 
years (after an interval) at Wellington house. See 
j“Our School” and also “David Copperfield.” | 
Reading at British Museum. 

Occupations.—At ten years of age, office boy. At 
fifteen years of age, clerk in office of Gray’s Inn 
solicitor. [See the story of Traddles in “David 
Copperfield.”] At seventeen years of age reported 
on Morning Herald. See “David Copperfield.” 
1831, parliamentary reporter; 1834, reporter for 
Morning Chronicle, famous Whig journal; 1834- 
1836, reporter; earned the reputation of being with- 
out a peer. 

Literary Work.—First sketch published, 1833. 
First book, “Pickwick Papers,” 1836-7. Auto- 
hiographical, “David Copperfield.” Historical, 
Last book, “Mystery of Ed- 


“Tale of Two Cities.” 
win Drood.” 

Other Occupations.—Reading from his own works 
both in England and America. Acting, semi-pro- 
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fessionally. Editor Household Words, 1850; All the 
year Round, 1859. 

Characteristics of the Man.—Vigorous in mind, 
morals, and physical strength; strong affections; 
keen sensibilities; very quick to perceive both the 
humorous and the pathetic side of occurrences; 
reat mental and physical determination; sincere 
and undemonstrative; fond of social life; sensitive; 
persevering; very fond of the city and of seeing it 
in every aspect, by day and by night; temperate 
jiver; very fond of physical exercise; particularly of 
walking; systematic, with an extreme love of order; 
philanthropie, with intensely strong human sym- 


pathies. 


Characteristics of His Books.—Imaginative, de- 
scriptive; strong in reproduction of human feeling, 
particularly that which appeals to the sympathy; 
humorous; crowded with characters; show lack of 
broad reading and deep thinking; on the other hand, 
remarkable in reproduction of what the author ob- 
served; satirical, particularly for the purpose of 
showing up public abuses, and neglect of social or 
moral duties. 

Friends.—Mark Lemon, Daniel Maclise, famous 
painter, Leigh Hunt, Wilkie Collins, George Cruik- 
shank, one of his illustrators. 

Homes.—Chatham, London, Gad’s Hill. 


WISCONSIN LETTER. 


DR. HARVEY’S GREAT WORK. GOOD ACCOUNT GIVEN 


Milwaukee, Wis., December 23, 1900. 

Superintendent Harvey has done an extraordinary 

thine extraordinarily well. He closed all the 
normal schools of Wisconsin last week, and rounded 
up their faculties for an institute, on full pay, with 
free transportation and hotel expenses. ‘That alone 
is an absolutely unique achievement; and even if the 
results had been of the ordinary sort, even if Dr. 
Harvey had not likewise coralled the board of regents 
into active participation, this thing would have 
been memorable. 

More than this: Not only is it universally admitted 
that the results actually achieved abundantly justify 
the experiment in every way; but the fears and 
prejudices aroused among the normal teaching corps 
that the real purpose of this unparalleled conference 
was to measure them all on the procrustean bed of 
what has been rather disrespectfully dubbed “Har- 
vey’s 1, 2; 3, 4 Recitation Method”—all these fore- 
bodings were shown by the event to have been 
groundless. 

A strong man who does things’ is as likely to dis- 
turb hornets’ as mares’ nests. Yet, with whatever 
misgivings a majority of teachers and principals 
may have journeyed to Oshkosh, neither was a 
stinger used nor even a whinny heard in public 
during the entire week, and in private discussion 
either after the second day. Dr. Harvey disarmed 
his critical antagonists by the soundness of his teach- 
ing as he reassured those who mistrusted his motives 
by the scrupulous fairness of his methods. Reluc- 
tance to do the superintendent justice in this regard 
was manifest at the outset, as has been intimated. 
And a few of the men are even now reluctant to ad- 
mit that their fears were groundless. Indeed, they 
argue that but for the publicity accorded to their ap- 
prehension of bureaueratic tyranny, , the superin- 
tendent might have taken advantage of the situation 
to make his lesson plan preparation obligatory. 
For, truth to say, there are those who cannot abide 
Dr. Harvey because his parents handicapped him 
with “Lorenzo” as his baptismal affliction. Others, 
again, are a bit shy of the superintendent because 
our friend Tommy Todd has been making himself 
offensively numerous; as one might say, his extra- 
ficial sponsor and protector. But then these men 
lack the humor to apprehend Tommy’s inevitable- 
tess, Brother Todd is catching, like the measles; 
ind what’s more, one attack by no means guarantees 
‘ubsequent immunity. He is in fact fundamental, 
like the A, B, C, itself. 

To quote Dr. Harvey’s own language, the aim of 
his institute was to contribute something to the 
‘olution of the great problem of normal school ad- 
linistration, viz, “that of organizing and unifying 
rofessional work in every department of the normal 
‘chool, to the end that every normal school teacher 
shall recognize that he is teaching in a professional 
“ool, and must do professional work if he properly 
'scharges his duty; and further, that the profes- 
“ohal work done by each teacher shall re-enforce 
~ ‘\pplement the professional work of every other 
“icher, to the emd that the teaching power of every 
peal shall be developed to the highest possible 
eee during his attendance at the normal school,” 


In other words, it was the superintendent’s pur- 
pose to confront the professional teachers of pupil 
teachers that they must not fail to square their own 
practice with the school’s theory; that the normal 
student should be taught as rationally, at least, as 
he himself was expected to apply their teaching in 
the practice school, let alone professionally as nor- 
mal graduates. Or, as Dr. Harvey put it in his own 
searching way:— 

Should all teachers in a normal school have some 
knowledge of psychology? 

If so, what may be regarded as the essentials? 

Do all normal school teachers have a knowledge 
of these essentials and such a recognition of their 
value as results in their application of this knowl- 
edge in their teaching process; if not, how can such 
knowledge be acquired and its application secured? 

Should teachers ever call the attention of classes 
to their application of psychological principles in 
the work of the recitation? 

If so, why: if not, why not? 

What important pedagogical maxims, truths, or 
principles should be known and applied by the nor- 
mal school teachers? 

Are they now known and applied? 

If not, by what means may they be mastered, and 
their application secured, consciously at first, un- 
consciously later? 

By what means may students be made conscious 
of the teacher’s application of these truths, maxims, 
or principles, so that they will come to recognize the 
possibility of their applying them in a variety of 
ways, wth a variety of subjects, under a variety of 
conditions? 

Will this result in effort on the student’s part to 
apply these maxims, truths, or principles skillfully 
and at the proper time in his own teaching of the 
same or other subjects, to a younger class of pupils, 
under other conditions? 

It is certain that every earnest teacher who at- 
tended this institute returns to his school under the 
conviction that his teaching methods need prompt 
and comprehensive revision in the light of these 
catechetical questions. Nor can it be doubted that 
a good working minority, at least, in each faculty is 
of a mind to give Dr. Harvey’s “1, 2, 3, 4 plan” a 
fair trial. This is in effect the old-fashioned 
“teacher's preparation” scheme tersely put and 
logically mechanized as a means of predetermining 
what is to be done for and in the recitation:— 

1. ‘The teacher must have in mind a definite pur- 
pose or purposes to be realized in the next recitation. 

2. The teacher must have in mind the things 
which must be known or done in order that the pur- 
poses may be realized. 

3. The teacher must determine what of the 
things falling under proposition 2 the pupil now 
knows or can now do. 

“4. The teacher must determine what of the 
things enumerated under proposition 2 the pupil 
still has to learn or to do, and the order in which 
they should be known or done. 

It reads, to be sure, like a device to secure a 
lubricant for recitations, as cogs on wheels in the 
orthodox graded course machine, Yet such inter- 


pretation does injustice to Dr. Harvey, who, in fact, 
proposes the plan as a time and effort saving device, 
a pedagogical instrument of precision, so to speak, 
for the determination of what shall be taught in 
and what preparation shall be made for each succes- 
sive recitation so as steadily to increase each pupil’s 
knowledge, skill, and drill up to the required class 
standard. It is a device designed to do away with 
the common “not prepared” or “didn’t understand 
the question” answers. It compels the teacher to 
take cognizance of disparities among her pupils 
owing to absences, or not having been “over” the 
same amount of work or “through” the same book. 

Between the criticism and the explanation the 
difference seems much like that ’twixt Tweedledum 
and T'weedledee. But Dr. Harvey is a persuasive ex- 
pounder of his own doctrine, as it was first presented 
in public at the last annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. After leaving it with the 
institute to consider and discuss for three days, he 
finally dismissed the entire subject in this way: “All 
I ask is that fair trial be’ given to the type of pro- 
fessional teaching which is embodied in this lesson 
plan. You will find that it crystallizes your purpose 
into effective action. If it does not do this, I shall 
be much mistaken. The matter is now in your 
hands; I shall not harp upon it again.” 

It is impossible within the compass of this article 
to do justice, in detail, to the working of this in- 
stitute. Suffice it to say that the forenoon sessions 
each day were devoted to a treatment of general 
questions, professional in their nature, with ‘he en- 
tire body of teachers present; the afternoon session 
to meetings of sections for the discussion of work in 
the various departments; each evening was conscien- 
tiously devoted to preparation for the next day’s 
work. ‘There was but one formal “reception”; no 
junketing or gadding about. Nor was there any 
speechmaking, parade of rhetoric, or display of 
scholastic pedantry. Very little Kant terminology, 
and none of that airing of pet hobbies that are 
usually rampant in such gatherings. As Dr. Har- 
vey himself conducted the general sessions with a 
firm yet tactful purpose to achieve results, so his 
representatives presiding over the several sections, 
all of them experienced institute conductors, had 
these smaller bodies no less firmly in hand; and the 
end justified the means. The recommendations of 
each section, summarizing the results of its instruc- 
tion and discussion, were made formally to the board 
of regents, most of whom also listened attentively to 
the discussions at all general sessions. Moreover, 
they had themselves a special session with the prin- 
cipals, when a sharp line of distinction was drawn 
between the principal’s administrative duties and 
pedagogic functions as the supervisors and directors 
of their several faculties qua teachers of pupil 
teachers. 

All papers were presented in manuscript, and all 
essential discussion was taken down verbatim. It 
is thought that through Senator Stout’s philan- 
threpic generosity the proceedings may be published 
in extenso, summed up by Dr. Harvey’s report 
thereon to the regents. This would prove an epoch- 
making volume. T.S. 


WHO ARE THESE? WHERE ARE THEY 
FOUND?—(1L) 


BY D. M. MORRELL. 
11. Calm, powerful fave, clear-cut features, large gray 
eyes, yellow beard and hair,—altogether a magnificent 
specimen of the higher type of humanity. 


12. The maiden knight, 
in his gilded mail, that flamed so bright, 
It seemed the dark castle had gathered all 
Those shafts the fierce sun had shot ever its wall. 


12. With wealth enough, and young and beauteous, 
Brought up as best becomes a gentlewoman; 
Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 
Is that she is intolerable curst, 
And shrewd and froward. 
14. Old in war, scarred, reckless, resourceful, and in 
his pious hours an unequaled soldier. 
15. A man clothed with rags, standing in a certain 
place, with his face from his own house, a book in his 
hand, and a great burden upon his back. 


GOOD WORDS. 


O. E. D., Augusta, Me.: The Journal seems to me 
of increasing value and freshness, 
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Read the magazines that are good literature. 


The schools should wage an eternal warfare on 


shams. 

Did you fail last year? Never fail from the same 
cause again. 

The teacher needs to know definitely at what he 
aims in every lesson. 

There is no greater compliment that can be paid 
a teacher than to say that she is inspiring. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones puts the case tersely when he 
says that the school must educate the parents. 

The Civic Federation bill of Chicago is agitating 
the teachers somewhat. It has few attractions for 
the women. 

Mental development is of such a nature that it 
needs to have character development go hand in 
hand with it. 

The Massachusetts state report shows that in the 
entire state, city, and country nearly thirty per cent. 
reach the high school. 


Some one has said, I cannot recall whom, that 
the work of men and women is “mercenary, mutual, 
or missionary.” Which is yours? 

Wait a little before you encourage a child to para- 
phrase a stanza from a master into his own halting, 
hesitating phrase. It is hardly a literary perform- 
ance. 


Superintendent L. H. Jones is now as firmly seated 
in his Cleveland chair as any superintendent in the 
country. It was persistently rumored in November 
and December that Director Bell was to make some 
strategic move by January 1, but instead it became 
entirely evident that there will be no more friction 
hetween Messrs. Jones and Bell. The entire coun- 
try rejoices in this assurance of peace at the birth- 
place of the reform city administration scheme. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexis E. Frye were among the dis- 
tinguished arrivals in Boston last week, Mr. Frye 
married a Cuban school teacher on January 1, A 


schools of Cuba and sailed for New York, They 
came at once to Boston, and before the month closes 
will be among his orange groves near San Ber- 
nardino, Southern California. As eventful a month 
as one man often sees. In all the good things thai 
come to him, Mr. Frve has the heartiest of congratu- 
lations from his multitude of friends. 


TEACHERS’ COUNTRY CLUB. 

The Chicago teachers have schemes enough on 
hand to supply ideas and ideals for every city in the 
land. One of these is a Summer club. They have 
gone out to Sand lake, forty-three miles north of 
Milwaukee, changed its name to Forest lake, and 
have purchased 210 acres of land completely sur- 
rounding the lake. ‘Thirty acres of this is laid out 
for a general resort for the advantage of all. Last 
summer fifty teachers spent the summer there. 
Twenty-three buildings are already erected. There 
is already a hotel on the grounds. Every member of 
the club is entitled to a lot. 


HOP-SKIP-AND JOMP-KINSON SMITH 

Twenty years ago T.. B. Aldrich referred to the 
recent critic of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as “Hop-skip- 
and-jump-kinson Smith.” It is surprising how 
much of the fame of I. Hopkinson Smith is due to 
his skillful bidding for fame by what would be in 
most people a crazy defiance of common sense. His 
attitude on Turkey and the United States some two 
years ago and his opinion on “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
are merely samples of what he has been doing for 
twenty years and more, always making sure that it 
is something so outrageous that no paper in the 
country will fail to speak of it. There is no adver- 
tising so effective for a man like Mr. Smith as this 
universally read criticism. Hop-skip-and-jump- 
kinson Smith is a kind of caricature that has helped 
to make him famous. 


—— 


THE STANFORD TROUBLES. 


Stanford University is extensively advertised al- 
most daily. In recent months the resignation of 
two professors have been called for, and some four 
others have resigned. A sympathetic strike, as it 
were. Apparently few understand the situation. 
It did not begin with Dr. Ross. It was not origi- 
nally a question of freedom of expressing opinions, 

From an acquaintance with the university from 
the first a few things may be safely affirmed:— 

Mrs. Stanford has not had Dr. Jordan do any- 
thing that he did not think it wise to do. 

Dr. Jordan has asked for no resignation in a pet, 
from prejudice or in haste. 

The university will not suffer in California from 
any changes that occur directly or indirectly as the 
result of Dr. Jordan's requests for resignations. 

There is something deeper than freedom of speech 
in the fundamental changes at Stanford. 


FAULKNER—WHEELER~ JORDAN. 


The choice of president of the California Teachers’ 
Association was as interesting an episode as has 
heen witnessed educationally in a long time. The 
president, J. W. MeClymonds of Oakland, president 
for 1900, was in the chair. Richard D. Faulkner, 
one of the younger of the San Francisco grammar 
principals, was nominated as president for 1901, 
when some one, who thought a grammar school prin- 
cipal was not sufficiently a teacher for a state asso- 
ciation, put in nomination Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
recently elected president of the State University. 
Of course, Mr. Faulkner at once refused to stand as 
a candidate against a man of such eminence as Dr. 
Wheeler. This left Dr. Wheeler in sole possession 
of the field, which was not at all to the liking of 
some over-zealons friends of Stanford University, and 
President David Starr Jordan of Stanford was at 
one placed in nomination. By this time the Jeaders 
appreciated the absurdity of the situation, and the 
friends of President Wheeler and President Jordan 
vied with each other in being first to withdraw their 
man, and Mr, Faulkner was promptly, unanimously, 


and heartily elected, 


56 4 
few days later he resigned as superintendent of the - UTY OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL TO THE 
COMMUNITY. 


The normal school must recognize the fact that 
it owes a duty to the community entirely aside from 
the education and training of the students in attend- 
ance. Most schools already recognize this respon- 
sibility, but I have never seen a better illustration 
than the Fitchburg normal, J. G. Thompson, prin- 
cipal. 

This year, beginning with January 12th, they 
opened two courses of professional lectures, not only 
for their own students, but for all the teachers of 
the community and all others interested. Admigs- 
sion is by ticket, but the tickets are to be obtained 
free from the superintendent of schools in any city 
or town in the vicinage until the capacity of the hali 
is exhausted. 

The first course is by Professor Hiram Corson (2) 
of Cornell, Professor J. M. Tyler (2) of Amherst, 
Alice Freeman Palmer of Cambridge. The second 
course consists of seven lectures by Professor George 
H. Palmer of Harvard. All lectures are given at 
2.45 p.m. on Saturdays. They are styled Univer- — 
sity lectures, and are a professional uplift to the 
cities and towns within a range of twenty miles. 


NO PULL? OH, NO! 


One of the cleverest stories afloat at this time is in 
relation to the no-pull legislation of the Chicago 
school board. After some backing and filling and 
not a little squirming, the Chicago school board made 
a rule that the superintendent should at each meet- 
ing report to the full board the names of each mem- 
ber of the board who approached him on behalf of 
favorites, giving the facts in each case. As the 
story goes, Mr. Cooley arose in a meeting of the 
board soon after with a voluminous document, and 
began to read the names and incidents, whereupon 
most of the board, one by one, remembered some 
business outside and departed, leaving the chairman 
to say, “There is no quorum,” and cool-headed Mr. 
Cooley quietly, with a smile, folded up his volumi- 
nous document and also went about his business. 

While unable to'vouch for the story in all its de- 
tails, it is believed to be substantially true by 
Chicagoans, who say with a sly wink, “There’s not 
any pull now.” 

“Not any pull?” asks the other with emphasis on 
the “any.” 

“Well, hardly any,” is the reply with the emphasis 
not on the “any.” 

But every day confidence in Mr. Cooley 
strengthens. He is not playing to the galleries, but 
he improves the conditions somewhat every week. 


NOT A BIT OF IT. 


“We are educating people to a champagne thirst 
on a beer pocketbook.” This brilliant falsehood 
recently brought down the house at a teachers’ 
nweting, and it is no wonder, for not often does one 
hear a more fetching statement than that, but there 
is not a fact nor the ghost of a suspicion of a shadow 
of a shade of truth in it, and withal it is more stale 
than a glass of ale left in the mug over night. The 
Journal will gladly give $100 for any body of facts 
that tends to show that the education of the past 
twenty-five years, for instance, has been giving 
champagne taste to a beer pocketbook. Come now. 
gentlemen, “show up or shut up,” as I have heard 
them say in mining camps of the West. 

The champagne taste, literally and figuratively, 
is given, not by the education of the school or col- 
lege, but by show windows, the bill boards, the dress 
and diamonds on the street, the brilliant write up 
of wealth and style by the penny paper. The boy or 
girl who does not go to school, but who earns money 
and goes to the vaudeville show and the beer garden 
is the one who acquires an imaginative champagne 
taste, for which he is willing to do any desperate 
deed to get money to gratify it. 

The students in the high schools with beer pocket- 
hooks almost invariably make the best use of their 
education, as they do in college. Those who fail to 
get anything out of high school and college are the 
boys and girls with champagne pocketbooks and 


champagne habits, The high school and college 
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lift nearly every beer pocketbook home from which 
the son or daughter comes up to thrift, courage, and 
cheer, and almost never does it carry one wrong. 

The catalogue of crimes committed by men and 
women for the sake of living better than their legiti- 
mate earnings will allow does not contain many 
names of poor boys or girls who sacrificed for an 
education. It is time to hold up some of these 
falsehoods in glittering rhetoric. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘The senate adopted the Burleigh reapportionment 
bill, without debate, precisely as it came from the 
house. This ensures a house of 386 members in the 
next congress. The effect which this reapportion- 
ment will have on the electoral college is a secondary 
one, but by no means unimportant. If no new 
tates are taken into the Union in the interval, there 
will be 476 presidential electors to be chosen in 1904, 
and the number necessary for a choice will be 239, 
instead of 224, as now. If the states were to be 
divided, politically, as they were at the last eletion, 
the Democrats would gain ten electors and the Re- 
publicans nineteen by the change. In any case, 
(espite the heavy gain made by Texas, the new cen- 
sus has diminished the Democratic chances of suc- 
cess in the next presidential election.. It has made 
the “solid South” a less influential factor, by mate- 
rially inereasing the number of states which must be 
added to it to seeure success; and it has made 
Illinois, with its . twenty-seven votes, one of the 
pivotal states of future contests. 


* 
The last of the insular test cases to be taken under 


advisement by the Supreme Court of the United 
States involves the status of Hawaii. The issues 


are, of course, very different from those in the other 
cases, as Hawaii did not come into the possession of 
the United States by treaty or by conquest, but by 


a legislative act of annexation. But the funda- 
mental question is similar, namely, whether the 
islands became a part of the United States as soon 
as the act of annexation was passed, and therefore 
were instantly on the same footing as Arizona or New 
Mexico, or whether they became merely United 
States territory, to be legislated for later by con- 
If the theory that the constitution, of its own 
force, extended at once to the islands is sustained, 
then they came instantly under American customs 
laws, although there were in fact no American cus- 
toms officers in the islands. 
* * 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Charles W. Neely has no direct bear- 
ing on the principles involved in the Porto Rican and 
Philippine cases now awaiting decision, although it 
is of cognate interest. The case was that of the no- 
torious former chief financial agent of the Cuban pos- 
‘al service, who, after extensive frauds, took refuge 
in this country and resisted extradition. He could 
not be tried in this country because his offense was 
not committed here; and if he could not be taken to 
Cuba for trial, he must escape altogether. The Cir- 
cuit Court decided against him; but he appealed, 
: chiefly on the ground that the present military occu- 

pation of Cuba was unconstitutional and a usurpa- 
tion. 


gress. 


* * 


The Supreme Court unanimously sustains the de- 
cision of the lower court. Incidentally, it argues 
that Cuba is not the less foreign territory because it 
is under military government; that the United States 
is compelled to hold Cuba in trust for the people of 
the island until the people there have formed a gov- 
ernment for themselves, and that Congress has the 
power by legislation to carry out the provisions of 
the treaty with Spain. The contention of Neely’s 
counsel, that with the ratification of the treaty with 
us the right of oeeupancy ceased, was negatived 

’ the court, which affirmed the right of the govern- 
ment to continue the occupation until a responsible 
“overnment was created by the Cuban people. 

¥ * 


The charges of “looting” which have been made 
‘giinst missionaries in China, especially those made 


against American missionaries, resolve themselves 
into this: that, after the worst of the Boxer disturb- 
ances were over, the missionaries gathered together 
such of the native converts as had escaped the mas- 
sacres, and with characteristic energy secured for 
them food and shelter, in some cases getting indem- 
nities for them from village authorities, and in others 
quartering them in houses and feeding them with 
supplies which had been abandoned by the Boxers. 
There is no single instance in which a missionary 
has been shown to have derived personal advantage 
from any such transactions. ' 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Born, May 24, 1819. Died, January 22, 1901. 


The trouble with Venezuela is assuming a more 
acute form. Each of the rival American companies 
which lay claim to concessions in the asphalt lakes 
has armed its men, and threatens resistance to any 
movement for dispossession. ‘The Venezuelan goy- 
ernment has seized two British steamers and is ap- 
parently preparing to use them against one or boi! 
of the companies. The United States does not sus- 
tain the claim of either of the companies, but it in- 
sists that the contest shall be settled by due process 
of law in the courts and not by arbitrary executive 
action. This course seems reasonable, and there 
could be no hetter evidence of its substantial justice 
than the fact that it is not pleasing to either of the 
companies. Meanwhile, there are indications of a 
growing revolutionary movement in Venezuela, 
which may introduce new complications.® It seems 
a strange circumstance that Venezuela, so recently a 
bone of contehtion between the United States and 
Mngland, should now be at variance with both 
Powers. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


President O’Brien has received an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the check for $27,907.02 sent on January 6 
as a donation by the children of the New York schools 
to the children of the public schools of Galveston. 

The letter acknowledging the receipt of the check is 
signed by President M. R. Kleberg of the board of trus- 
tees of the public schools of Galveston, and is as fol- 
lows!— 

“Your esteemed favor of January 6, inclosing your 
check on the Nineteenth Ward bank for $27,907.02, being 
a donation by the children of the public schools of New 
York to the children of the public schools of Galveston, 
I have duly received. 

“In reply thereto I have the privilege to express to you 
and the board of education of New York, and to the 
children of the public schools of New York, the measure- 
less gratitude of the children of the public schools of 
Galveston, and of all the people of Galveston, for this 
noble and generous gift. The broad and liberal spirit 
revealed by this free and splendid contribution cannot 
fail to exercise an ennobling influence upon the children 


teachers, died last week in his seventy-sixth year, after 
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of both cities, and will live enduringly in the hearts and 
affections of the people of Galveston. 
“In the name of the board of trustees of the public 
schools of this city, I earnestly request that you will re- 
turn and present to us the check, so that we may per- 
manently preserve it as a memento of the open-handed 
charity of your great city. 
“In conclusion, permit me to thank you for your kind 
wishes, and to express the hope that the great public 
schools of the Empire City may ever be guided by the 
strong and munificent spirit which adorns their present 
administration.” 
The sudden death of William McMannis, engineer-in- 
chief to the board of education, is announced. Mr. Mc- 
Mannis was a hard-working and painstaking official, and 
one fully abreast of the times in his profession. 
Dr. Charles R. Abbot, the patriarch of the Brooklyn 


an experience as a teacher extending over fifty-two years. 

At the time of his death he was principal of grammar 
school No. 1, one of the oldest schools in the country, 
having been established in July, 1661. Dr. Abbot took 
charge of the school in October, 1869. The school al- 
ways maintained a high reputation under his manage- 
ment. He was popular with pupils, parents, and fellow- 
teachers. His kindly face will long be missed at teach- 
ers’ gatherings. 

At the examination on January 14 for temporary li- 
cense No. 1, 602 candidates presented themselves, nearly 
400 of them being from out of town. 

The excise moneys for the pension fund will be paid 
to the city on or about April 1, the date of common set- 
tlement between state and city. There have already 
been received by the city on this account the following 
sums :— 


These amounts have been apportioned by the board of 
education as follows:— 


Boroughs of 1898. 1899. 
Manhattan and the Bronx.,$149,329.92 $147,789.38 


The Brooklyn board issued the following statement of 
the condition of the retirement fund under their charge, 
under date of January 1:— 


Amount on hand October 1............ $49,961.64 
Receipts (exclusive of excise moneys).. 11,875.55 
Amount paid annuitants .............. 10,270.96 
Balnnes- om bane $51,566.23 
The following Brooklyn teachers have been retired 
since last April: — 

Annuitants. Annuity. 
Margaret M. Hughed. .... 620 
Julia A. E. Wood... 620 


William McAndrew read a paper before the Male 
Teachers’ Association on January 19, his topic being 
“The Teaching Profession: Its Needs and Possibilities.” 
On the same date Associate Superintendent Strauben- 
- muller spoke on “Primary Reading” to the Society for 
the Study of Classroom Problems. 
By resolution of the borough board principals in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx will hold exercises on February 4 
commemorative of the centenary of the appointment of 
John Marshall as chief justice of the United States. 
The report of the charter revision committee is before 
the legislature. The chairman of the commission, 
George L. Rives, has this to say of the body which is to 
pass upon it:— 
“The legislature is not hostile to the recommenda- 
tions of the commission; it is only indifferent. Who 
are the men who must guide the commission’s report? 
Governor Odell of Orange county, Mr. Ellsworth of 
Niagara county, Mr. Stranahan of Fulton county, Mr. 
Nixon of Chautauqua county, Mr. Kelsey of Livingston 
county. What do these gentlemen care about New York? 
What do they know about New York? They are intel- 
ligent, but why should they care for New York? Their 
first care is for the Republican party which elected 
them; the second, for their own counties. They would 
be glad of an excuse to get rid of a troublesome question 
by saying: ‘Why, you don’t know what you want your- 
self; how can we tell what you want?’” 
These are the gentlemen, however, who looked after 
the interests of the teachers last year and gave them 
what had been so Jong denied by the city authorities,— 
simple justice, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Whitmarsh, Phelps. 
From Manila to Bacalor. Vol. 64, No. 6, pp. 347-53. 
New York, February 10, 1900. 

Mr. Whitmarsh, special commissioner for the Outlook, 
relates interesting features of his trip. 

Cleanliness of Filipinos (340). Contrasting Cubans 
and Filipinos as to personal appearance and dress 
(348-49). Filipinos as musicians (35i). Caraboas (351). 
Home life in Bacalor (352-53). 

Bompiana, Sofia. 

Nearer the North Pole. Outlook, Vol. 66, No. 10, pp. 

. 573-77. New York, November 3, 1900. 

The expedition of the Duke of Abruzzi in the Stella 
Polare. Sketch of his life. Sufferings and disasters of 
the party. Arrival at Cape Flora. The expedition de- 
termined the northern boundary of Francis Joseph’s 
Land. New maps soon to be published. 

Stephenson, Irenaeus Prime. 
In Normandy. Chautauquan, Vol. 31, No. 2, pp. 169-81. 
Cleveland, O., May, 1900. 

Surface aspect of Northern France (169). Normandy’s 
development (171). Rouen (173-74). Havre (174-75). 
Coast towns (176-80). 

Stephenson, Irenaeus Prime. 
Around Brittany. Chautauquan, Vol. 31, No. 3, pp. 
274-81. Cleveland, June, 1900. 

A reading journey through France. Language, charac- 
teristics and peculiar customs of people (274-76). Coast 
and legends of Finisterre (284). Monolithic wonders 
(286). 

Millspaugh, Professor Charles F., curator of botany, Field 
Columbian Museum. 
Indian Corn. Chautauquan, Vol. 31, No. 4, pp. 338-43. 
Cleveland, July, 1900. 

History of corn from the times of the aborigines to 
the present (338-39). How prepared for food by savages 
(340). Corn worship (340-42). Corn products (342-43).° 
Krout, Mary H. 

By Rail to Pekin. Chautauquan, Vol. 32, No. 1, pp. 490- 

498. Cleveland, August, 1900. 

The journey from Tien Tsin to Pekin. Description of 
the train and passengers (493-94). Character of country 
and employees (494-95). Entrance to Pekin (496-98). 


Peabody, P. B. 
The Frost King. St. Nicholas Magazine, Vol. 27, No. 
3, pp. 265-6. New York, January, 1900. 

An illustrated article under “Nature and Science for 
Young Folks.” ‘Different kinds of frost (p. 265). Use 
and beauty of frost (p. 266). United States and Great 
Britain compared as to their frost forms (p. 266). 
Science, moisture. 


Arnold, Emma J. 

Story of the Sphinx. St. Nicholas Magazine, Vol. 27, 

No. 4, pp. 283-8. New York, February, 1900. 

Interesting and instructive to children, of the dream 
of Prince Tehutimes, three thousand years ago, under 
the shadow of the stone beard of the “Great Sphinx of 
Gizeh,” the image of the Egyptian Sun-god, and what 
came of this dream. Information of the geographical 
features of Egypt, religion, pyramids and temples, with 
results of recent explorations. Geography features and 
religion (283). Great Sphinx of Gizeh (284). Memphis 
and its pyramids (284). Finding of temple, piece of 
stone beard and part of crown of the Great Sphinx (287). 

Egypt, Ruins of. 


Haines, Jennie Day. 

Old Egypt and Its Newest Wonder. St. Nicholas 
Magazine, Vol. 27, No. 5, pp. 442-3. New York, 
March, 1900. 

The building of the great dam across the Nile at 
Assouan emphasizing the engineering skill of the ancient 
Egyptians. Thebes and her hundred gates (442). 
Pyramids and Sphinx. Riddle of the Sphinx (442). 
Mummies (442). Oldest canal in world built by Joseph 
(442). Object of building dam at Assouan (443). 

Egypt, Assouan, Nile river. 


Steege, Klyda Richardson. 
In South Africa: A brief clear outline of its history 
and resources. St. Nicholas Magazine, Vol. 27, No. 
8, pp. 710-17. 

A simple, unbiased account of the main events leading 
to present Boer war, showing the effect of the physical 
features of a region upon its history. Adapted to 
younger pupils. Discovery of Cape of Good Hope by 
Diaz (715). Discovery of Natal by Vasco de Gama (715). 
Why Dutch East Indid Company was formed (715). Why 
Dutch colonists were sent to Cape of Good Hope (715). 
Boers (716). Slavery (716). How Cape Colony came to 
the British (716). First “Great Trek” and founding of 
Orange Free State (717). Second Trek and final found- 
ing of Transvaal (717), Boer’s appeal to England and 


final rebellion (717). Resources of South Africa (710). 
America’s exports and imports (711). Ancient Phoe- 
nician mines rediscovered in Rhodesia (711-12) 
Johannesburg and Witwatersrand mines (712-13). 
Kaffirs (714). Development of Transvaal mines by Eng- 
lish and Americans. 

South Africa, history. 

Bergen, R. Van. 
A Letter about China. St. Nicholas Magazine, Vol. 
27, No. 12, pp. 1,085-9. 

A successful effort to make clear to children the pres- 
ent Chinese crisis and its causes. Antiquity, civiliza- 
tion, and commerce of Chinese (1,085-6). European ex- 
plorers of China (1,086). Opium War (1,086-7). Power 
of superstition: the “fung-shui”’ (1,087-8). Emperor 
Kuang Hsin’s dilemma (1,088). 

China. 

Lueas, F. A. (of the United States National Museum). 

Largest Turtles. St. Nicholas Magazine, Vol. 28, No. 
3, pp. 266-8. New York, January, 1901. 

Short illustrated descriptions, interesting to young 
children, of members of the turtle family. Snapping 
turtle of Eastern states (266). Alligator terrapin of 
Louisiana (266). Pond-turtles, sea-turtles, diamond- 
back terrapin (267). Land-turtles or tortoises, from 
Galapagos island (267). Fossil turtles from northern 
India. Archelon of the seas that once covered Kansas 
(268). 

Zoology, turtles. 

Headland, Isaac Taylor. 
The Britain of the East. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 
24, No. 3, pp. 321-333. New York, December, 1900. 

A nicely illustrated article on Japan, showing the am- 
bition of this power to play the role of an oriental Eng- 
land. The development of her armed strength on sea 
or land, and her wonderful progress.in education and in- 
dustry. General description (321-22). Rulers (323). 
Industrial progress (324-28). Modern education (328-29). 
Armed strength on land and sea (329-33). 

Japan. 

Stevens, Walter B. 

The Story of the Galveston Disaster. Munsey’s Maga- 
zine, Vol. 24, No. 3, pp. 334-351. New York, Decem- 
ber, 1900. 

An article, finely illustrated, describing the most 
frightfully destructive horror the Western Continent 
has ever known, involving a loss of a thousand lives and 
many millions of property. The terrors of the flood, 
and the heroism of victims and survivors. Galveston’s 
commercial importance; its dangerous location, and its 
future prospects. Description of location and general 
history of settlement (334-36). The hurricane of Sep- 
tember 8 (337-39). At the height of the storm (339-43). 
The supreme wave of the storm (343-46). Two hours of 
death and destruction (346-50). Recuperation (351). 

Cities, Galveston, Texas. Hurricanes. 


Foster, Maximilian. 

Where the Big Game Runs. Munsey’s Magazine, Vol. 

24, No. 3, pp. 426-40. New York, December, 1900. 

An illustrated article describing the wildernesses 
where the sportsman finds noble quarry within striking 
distance of the great cities. Hunting deer in the 
Adirondacks, moose and caribou in Maine and Canada. 
The grizzly bear, elk, and pronghorn in the Rocky moun- 
tains. Introduction, distribution of game, ete. (426-27). 
Moose hunting in Maine (427-29). How the moose is 
called (42%34). Hunting caribou and deer (434-36). 
The hunting ground of the west (437-40). 

Wild Animals of North Temperate Zone. 


Buchanan, Robert B. 

Alaska as Hunting Preserve. Northwest Magazine, 

Vol. 18, No. 12, pp. 36-38. St. Paul, December, 1900. 

A brief article describing animal life in Alaska. 
Their habits, haunts, species, value to commerce and 
to sportsmen. Fish, birds, fur-bearing animals, 
quadrupeds, as moose, caribou, mountain sheep, musk 
ox, etc 

Animals of the North Frigid Zone. 


Lewis, C. Edgar. 
The Cape Nome Gold Fields. Outlook, Vol. 64, No. 14, 
pp. 784-791. New York, April 7, 1900. 

Containing interesting features relating to recent gold 
discoveries and methods of mining at Cape Nome. I. 
Geographical Features (784-785). II. First expedition in 
1898 (785). III. Hardships and price of provisions 
(786-787). IV. Its wealth as compared with the Klon- 
dike (789). Methods employed in mining (790-791). 
Prospecting at Cape Nome (791). 


Whitmarsh, Phelps. 
The Philippine Native. Outlook, Vol. 65, No. 7, pp. 
389-393. New York, January 16, 1900. 
Interesting characteristics of native population. I. 
Disposition of natives (389). II. Peculiar customs (390- 


391), III, Religion and vices (391). Lack of art con- 
trasted with their love of imitation (392). 
encountered in attempts at civilization (393), 


Difficulties _ 


WOMEN AUTHORS.—(II1) 


Donnelly, Eleanor Cecilia; b. Philadelphia; 1. Phila- 


delphia, Penn. 

Dorsey, Ella Loraine; b. Washington, 1855; 1. Wash- 
ington. 

Douglas, Alice May; b. Bath, Me., 1865; 1. Chilli- 
cothe, O. 

Douglas, Amanda Minnie; b. New York, 1837; 1. New- 
ark, N. J. 

Du Bose, Catherine Anne; b. England, 1826; 1. Sparta, 
Ga. 

Dyer, Catherine Cornelia; b. New York; 1. New York 
City. 

Earle, Alice Morse; b. Worcester, Mass., 1853; 1. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elder, Susan Blanchard; b. Louisiana, 1835; 1. New 
Orleans, La. 

Elliott, Maude Howe; b. Boston, 1855; 1. Rome, Italy. 

Elliott, Sarah Barnwell; 1. New York City. 

Ellis, Anna M. B. (“Max Eliot”); 1. London, Eng. 

Emerson, Ellen Russell; b. Maine, 1837; 1. Philadel- 
phia. ‘ 

Evans, Clement Anselm; b. Georgia; 1. Atlanta, Ga. 

Evans, Elizabeth Edson; b. New Hampshire, 1832; 1. 
Munich, Germany. 

Ewing, Emma P.; b. New York, 1838; 1. Marietta, O. 

Eyster, Nellie Blessing; b. Maryland, 1836; 1. San 
Francisce. 

Eytinge, Rose; b. Philadelphia, 1838; 1. New York 
City. 

Farmer, Lydia Hoyt; b. Cleveland; 1. Cleveland. 

Field, Caroline Leslie; b. Massachusetts; 1. Milton, 
Mass. 

Fields, Annie Adams; b. Massachusetts, 1834; 1 Boston. 

Finley, Martha (“Martha Farquharson’); b. Ohio, 
1828; 1. Elkton, Md. 

Fletcher, Julia Constance (“George Fleming”); b. In- 
dianapolis, 1858; 1. Venice, Italy. 

Ford, Sallie Rochester; b. Kentucky, 1828; 1. St. Louis. 

Foster, Theodosia Toll (“Faye Huntington’); b. New 
York, 1838; 1. Verona, N. Y. 

Foulke, Elizabeth E.; b. Indiana; 1. Richmond, Ind. 

Frichette, Annie Howells; b. Ohio; 1. Ottawa, Can. 

Fremont, Jessie Benton; b. Virginia, 1824; 1. Los An- 
geles. 

French, Alice (“Octave Thanet’); b. Massachusetts, 
1850; 1. Davenport, Ia. 

Gammon, Anna; b. Philadelphia, 1876; 1. Philadelphia, 

Gardener, Helen Hamilton (Mrs. C. S. Smart); b. Vir- 
ginia, 1858; 1. New York City. 

Gates, Ellen M. Huntington; b. Connecticut; 1. East 
Orange, N. J. 

Gibson, Eva Katherine Clapp; b. Illinois; 1. Chicago. 

Gilman, Mary Rebecca Foster; b. Worcester, Mass., 
1859; 1. Springfield, Mass. 

Glasgow, Ellen Anderson Gholson; b. Virginia, 1874; 1. 
Richmond, Va. 

Goodale, Dora Read; b. Massachusetts, 1866; 1. Red- 
ding, Conn. 

Gordon, Anna Adams; b. Boston, 1853; 1. Evanston, Il. 

Griswold, Hattie Tyng; b. Boston, 1840; 1. Columbus, 
Wis. 

Guernsey, Lucy Ellen; b. New York, 1826; 1. Rochester, 
N.. 

Guiney, Louise Imogen; b. Boston, 1861; 1. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

Hague, Parthenia Antoinette Vardaman; b. Georgia, 
1838; 1. Tampa, Fla. 


inn Lucretia Peabody; b. Boston, 1820; 1. Brookline, 
ass. 


Hale, Susan; b. Boston, 1838; 1. San Ysidro, Cal. 

Hall, Gertrude; b. Boston, 1863. 

Hall, Ruth; b. New York, 1858; 1. Catskill, N. Y. 

Hallam, Julia Clark; b. Wisconsin, 1860; 1. Sioux City, 
la. 

Hallock, Julia Isabel; b. Connecticut, 1846; 1. Boston. 

Hallowell, Anna Davis; b. Philadelphia, 1838; 1. West 
Medford, Mass. 

Hamilton, Kate Waterman; b. New York; 1. Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

Hanaford, Phebe Anne; b. Massachusetts, 1829; 1. New 
York City. 

Harris, Amanda Bartlett; b. New Hampshire, 1824; 1. 
Warner, N. H. 

Harris, Miriam Cole; b. New York, 1834; 1. Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Harrison, Belle Richardson; b. Alabama, 1856; 1. Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

Harrison, Constance Cary (Mrs. Burton Harrison); b. 
Virginia, 1846; 1. New York City. 

Hayes, Ellen; b. Ohio, 1851; 1. Wellesley, Mass. 

Henderson, Mary N. Foote; b. New York, 1842; 1. 
Washington. 

Herrick, Sophie Macllivaine Bledsoe; b, Ohio, 1837; 1. 
New York City. 

Hewins, Caroline Maria; b, Massachusetts, 1846; 1, 
Hartford, Conn, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE: THE 
TRANSITION PERIOD. By G. Gregory Smith. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 422 pp. $1.50. 
Half of the dozen volumes in which Professor Saints- 

pury, with his collaborators, engaged to set forth the 
history of European literature have been issued, and 
enough has been done to justify a general appreciation 
of the way in which the task has been performed. The 
yolumes which are still to appear are in the hands of 
men who may safely be trusted to maintain the standard 
of those Who have written the six volumes now in hand. 
In none of the national literatures, dead or alive, of 
Europe has the last word been said regarding its his- 
tory or critical value; the linguistic puzzles are not all 
solved nor the last anonymous masterpiece traced to its 
author. Enough has been done, however, to give oppor- 
tunity for some definite and valuable results from the 
study of European literatures as a whole, comparatively 
and cotemporaneously. Every language develops more 
or less by itself, under the influence of purely local con- 
ditions. The men who contribute to make the litera-- 
ture of a country, on tle other hand, very rarely fail to 
be influenced noticeably by what has been and is being 
written in other countries and tongues. Much that had 
seemed inexplicable, and more that had been explained 
py forced interpretation of events or supposititious in- 
tellectnal movements, in the history of national litera- 
tures, has at last been made plain since the study of com- 
parative literature became recognized as a fundamental 
preliminary to any thorough preparation for the exposi- 
tion of literary history. 

It is this study of comparative literature to which 
professor Saintsbury’s series aims to contribute. Each 
volume takes up a clearly defined period, covering two 
or three generations, in which there is usually some pre- 
dominating literary movement or impulse to provide the 
main subject. With this subject and the country in 
which its development is most distinctly traced for a 
centre, the authors show how the movement originatea, 
the intellectual, social, or economic impulses from which 
it sprung, how it took shape and culminated, and what 
influences have, been felt by succeeding generations. 
Allied movements, reactions, and the literary tendencies 
which occasionally seem to be nowise connected with the 
main trend of thought and expression, each find an al- 
lotted place in the development of the story of what men 
were thinking and writing cotemporaneously throughout 
the civilized world. The result of this programme is a 
series of studies, carefully prepared and intelligently 
co-ordinated, which go far toward providing the best 
possible preparation and foundation for any study of the 
intellectual, political, and social history of Europe. 

LA TULIPE NOIRE. By Alexandre Dumas. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by Edwin S. Lewis, 
Ph.D. 21 and 402 pp. 


LE COMTE DE MONTE CRISTO. By Alexandre 
Dumas, Edited, with Notes, by Edgar Ewing Bran- 
don, A. M. 281 pp. 

HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. Edited from the works of 


Ducoudray by O. B. Super. 214 pp. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Henry Holt & Co have added three French books to 
the text-book libraries that give the student more to 
draw from in an advantageous way. In these days the 
student of French, even in the secondary schools, is ex- 
pected to read copiously. This brings a new principle 
into the French course. The student wants not only to 
write French easily, and to speak it freely, and to read 
it finently, but he wants the language culture of its best 
literature. French literature is a doubtful reading for 
young people. But when it is carefully edited, there is 
in its vivid imagination, its graceful, beautiful descrip- 
tion, and its active history, a perfect treasury of delight. 
The student reads because he loves to read. 

This thought was suggested in looking over the books 

from Holt & Co. The name of the publishers alone is 
hall-mark for the character of their French editions. It 
— only to give the synopsis of these three new 
OOKS, 
_ La Tulipe Noire” is an old favorite. Thackeray loved 
it. And who indeed reads it without loving it? Dr. 
Lewis, professor of Romance languages at Princeton, 
edits it. There is a brief biographical introduction, 
‘uite suecinet. An historieal introduction likewise. The 
text is condensed, keeping the thread of the story hap- 
pily, with English passages explaining the portions cut 
out. There is a full appendix of notes and literary and 
historical allusions; and a feature that would recom- 
mend the book as one to use is a list of subjunctives and 
a table of irregular verbs. 

‘Le Comte de Monte Cristo” is edited by Professor 
Brandon of Miami. It is for more advanced pupils than 
La lulipe Noire,” and so has fewer notes. The editor 
has edited it with an artistic theory; his plan is to pre- 
sent Dumas’ ideal of a hero, and suppresses or extends 
the text to heighten this idea, rather than to present one 
character. So he brings into a short compass the true 
literary value of the famous novel which is what older 
students need. Instead of many topographical notes, he 
has placed three maps in the front of the. béok, which 
make the text more vivid. 

, Histoire de France teree de Ducoudray” is by Pro- 
essor Super of Dickinson College. It may rather be 
‘alled stories from French ‘history than a history of 
France. Professer Super has made a French history 


9 Avoids at once voluminousness and childishness. 
ri has adapted his book from various works of Ducou- 
a and made a pleasant study book, which the young 
Student is able to read after taking French one or at 


east two years. A frontispiece map shows the develop- 

ment of France from A. D. 900 to A. D. 1871. 

THE TEACHING OF BLEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
By David Eugene Smith, Brockport, N. Y., State Nor- 
ochool. Cloth. 312 pp. Price, $1.00. 

- '. Smith is one of the most wide-awake, up-to-date, 
‘"(-working, elear-headed among the younger norma) 


school men, and this book embodies his ideals of the 

scope, methods, and spirit of the professional scholar- 

ship of the day. 

The work is thoroughly historical, is wisely instruc- 
tive, is discreetly philosophical. It is vastly better for 
any teacher to read this book than any of the books 
that treat distinctively upon the philosophy, methods, 
or devices in number. It will be a great day for the 
cause of education when teachers will read books as 
masterful as is this book of Principal Smith. The sev- 
eral chapters of the book, treating as they do of why 
arithmetic has been and is now taught, the way it is 
taught, and what need not be taught, as well as the 
chapters on geometry and algebra, deserve special edi- 
torial articles, which will appear in due season. 
TOPICAL DISCUSSION OF GEOGRAPHY. By W. C. 

Doub. San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Company. 

Paper. 50 cents. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a remarkably sensible treatment of geography 
for the seventh and eighth grades, and it will not be 
easy to find its equal as a geographical outline. It 
treats of soil, hills, mountains, valleys, lakes and rivers, 
continents and oceans, atmosphere, mathematical geog- 
raphy. All this occupies but about two-thirds of a year, 
and then the remainder of the two years is devoted to 
all the products and industries. The references are to 
the current geographies so that it can be used with great 
ease by any teacher. 

MAN AND THE SPIRITUAL WORLD, AS DISCLOSED 
BY THE BIBLE. By Rev. Arthur Chambers. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs. 

This book, by Rev. Arthur Chambers, follows, it may 
be said supplements, “Our Life After Death,” by the 
same author. The discussion of the question is, as a 
matter of course, essentially dogmatic, but the author 
brings the proof positive of the Bible to bear up every 
point he makes. His keynote is “To live aright, be- 
cause in mind, character, and spirit we shall be in the 
Beyond what we make ourselves-here.” 


New York: R. H. 


MAUD ADAMS IN “L’AIGLON.” 

Russell. 

The publisher of this beautiful souvenir of Miss 
Adams in the famous play “L’Aiglon” has given the 
public a series of handsome reproductions of photographs 
of its scenes. Asa work of art it will be treasured, and 
as a souvenir it will create wide interest. The cover is 
designed by Ernest Haskell and is in itself a gem. 
RIVAL BOY SPORTSMEN. 

ing Volume of “Deer Lodge Series.” 


The Third and Conclud- 
By W. Gordon 


Parker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 
Mr. Parker’s previous books, “Six Young Hunters” 


and ‘‘Grant Burton,” have attracted much attention from 
their spirited treatment of outdoor life, wholesome tone, 
and fine illustrations. In this story Grant Burton, hero 
of the previous volume, returns to school vastly im- 
proved by his experiences. Through his leadership an- 
other club of enthusiastic young sportsmen is formed, 
not hostile to the first, but in friendly rivalry, in pursu- 
ance of which they engage in a series of contests, includ- 
ing a hunting match, a fishing match, boat-race, etc. 
An excellent idea of amateur sports is given in a way 
that could be done only by one thoroughly conversant 
with them. This third volume is a fitting climax both 
in subject matter and illustrations. The sixty-two pen- 
and-inks, full-page in part, scattered through the book 
make it the most elaborately illustrated boys’ book of 
the season. Every boy who begins this book will wish 
to complete it at one sitting. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. By 
Frank Ritchie, M. A. London, New York, Bombay: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 187 pp. 50 cents. 

The aim of the compiler in preparing this little volume 
has been to select passages sufficiently easy for use in 
the upper classes of preparatory schools and in the 
middle grades of public schools; that they shall be in- 
telligible without reference to the general context, and 
that the variety of subject and of style shall appeal to 
the interest and ability of the student. The selections 
are from both poetry and prose, are half a page in 
length as a rule, and are taken from a wide list of stand- 
ard authors, whose names are given in a table of 
references. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. For Use in High 

Schools. By Henry Crew, Ph. D. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 353 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This is the second edition of the work on physics that 
appeared in 1899, and differs from it in five points. 
1. All use of method of limits, save for definition, is 
abandoned. 2. All Greek letters but I have given 
way to English symbols. 3. Use of trigonometrical 
function is abolished. 4. Equations are reduced in 
number. 5. There are many more problems given. 
These alterations greatly simplify the treatment of the 
subject. Every step is diagramed, then reviewed and 
emphasized by means of problems bearing on it. Such 
large studies as magnetism, electrostatics, electric cur- 
rents, light, sound, heat, are treated in a very concise 
manner, further investigation being made possible by 
following up the references listed after the chapters. 
The prices of the best treatises on physics are given, so 
that he author, besides teaching the subject, encourages 
the formation of a physical library. Appendix and in- 
dex make this a complete work. 

SOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Eliza- 
beth Kimball Kendall, M. A. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 483 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

For general reading, as well as for historical study, 
the source book furnishes the most satisfactory material. 
The original text in the hand of the student makes the 
whole field of history more real, and results in the feel- 
ing that he is in contact with the great men who made 
history. A. lasting impression is thus afforded, and a 
fairness in judgment, as this method of study allows the 


reader to form his own opinions. The author deals 
with English history in twenty-two chapters, each de- 
veloping one phase of the subject. The sources for in- 
formation regarding Britons and Saxons are Tacitus and 
Balda, while for England’s relation to the Dane and the 
period of Norman power we read the Saxon Chronicle. 
During the struggle for constitutional liberty there was 
a burst of song against the political and social wrongs 
of the time. This book gives many of these poems. 
Especially interesting are the pen-pictures of old London 
about 11738, of two sixteenth century school boys, of a 
Puritan gentleman, of Charles II. and his dogs, and of 
a Bachelor of Arts in 1780. Besides the quaint letters, 
journals, histories of early centuries, there are also the 
remarkable speeches and debates of recent years. At 
the side of the page are full notes explaining peculiari- 
ties and giving sketches of authors and famous men re- 
ferred to. This book used with the history text-book 
will render information interesting and valuable. 


FOLKLORE STORIES AND PROVERBS. Gathered 
and Paraphrased for Little Children. By Sara E. 
Wiltse. Boston: Ginn & Co. Illustrated by Edith 
Brown. Cloth. 84 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Miss Wiltse has made several important contributions 
to the better equipment of the primary teacher and pri- 
mary school, and no one has done better work than 
she professionally and in literature for little people. 
In this latter field she has previously prepared two 
versions of “Grimms’ Tales,” and here she has presented 
in most charming diction for youngest readers “Henry 
Penny,” “Big Spider and Little Spider,” “The House 
That Jack Built,” ‘The Man in the Mill Pond,” “The 
Sheep and the Pig,” “The Lion and the Elephant,” 
“Solo,” “The Three Bears,” “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
“Books and Beasts,” “The Tortoise and the Earth,” 
“Chaucer’s Garden.” 

This notice can give no adequate idea of the charm of 
the book, because the phrasing and the typography have 
much to do with the attractiveness, while the numerous 
illustrations are simply matchless. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newcomb, 
LL. D. New York: The American Book Company. 
Cloth. Tllustrated. 240 pp. 

There is no nobler science than this of astronomy. 
It leads the thought out and up until it touches nature 
at her highest, and touches the wonder and admiration 
of man at his best. It is the last of the sciences to be 
adapted to the enrichment of the elementary schools. 
I doubt if any more important text-book was made the 
past year than this. I certainly have seen more that 
I would sooner a child should master in the high school 
course, and T am not at all clear that most of this book 
could not be wisely taught in the upper grammar grade, 
since every statement and illustration is as clear as 
crystal, so that not to understand it reflects upon the 
reader rather than upon the book. It is the most di- 
rectly helpful book in elementary astronomy that has 
come to our desk, both because of the topics treated and 
omitted and because of the way the facts are set forth 
in illustration and in language. 

NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER: By James H. Penniman. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 
20 cents. 

Penniman’s “New Practical Speller” deserves the 
widest use as well as the most loyal admiration of 
schoolmen. It is refreshing to find a man, now and 
then, who makes a text-book on his own account and 
has stolen nothing from others, especially one who can 
do this without being cranky. It is an especial luxury 
to find a man who has made a speller wholly his own, as 
Mr. Penniman has done. Lowell wrote:— 

“Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some wornout plan, 

Repeating us by rote.” 

A book reviewer has occasion to recall these lines as he 
examines the “Spellers” that so often come to his table. 
One man classifies, then all classify; one illustrates and 
then all illustrate; one puts in paragraphs for copying 
and all put in paragraphs. These ideas may all be good, 
but one feels that they are used not because they are 
good so much as because some one else has made a 
speller that is a seller on that line. 

But Mr. Penniman has made a speller because he 
thinks he knows how to teach children to spell cor- 
rectly. One feature of the book is admirable beyond ex- 
pression, he has classified without telling in headlines 
that he has classified. He insists that the teacher has 
some brains and is not afraid to use them. There is not 
a headline in the first 118 pages. There are usually 
fifty words on a page, and there is, as a rule, some ciassi- 
fication that is sensible and useful. 

Af the bottom of each page in about six lines some 
illustrative use is made of from five to ten of the words 
on that page, and if the teacher is not wholly devoid of 
wit, she knows how to apply these illustrations to the 
remaining words on the page. 

A very simple use of the bracket often suggests words 
that have practically the same meaning, while a fine 
type note beneath a word calls attention to any pecu- 
liarity of pronuneiation or accent. 

The last forty pages are given up to definite aids to 
teachers in attaining the highest results in correctness 
of spelling in writing. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Balzae’s Cing Scenes dela Comédie Humaine.” Edited by B. W. 
Wells. Price. 40 cents. ‘‘Schiller’s Das Lied von der Glocke.”’ Edited 
by W. A. Chamberlain. Price. 2 cents. Bosten : D.C, Heath & Co. 

‘“‘Eecentricities of Genius,” By Major J.B. Pond. Price, $3.50. 
New York: G. W. Dillingham Company. 

“Foundations of Rotany”’ Ry J.T. Bergen. Roston : Ginn & Co. 

“Murillo.” By E.M.Hurll, Price 75 cents. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin. & Co, 

“Farth, Sky, and Air in Song’ (Book I.). Ry W. H. Neidlineer and 
Walter Robbitt Price. 70 cents, Spencerian Penmanship (Book X.). 
New_York American Book Company. 

“LA Sainte Catherine.” By André Theuriet, New York : William 
R. Jenkins, 

“Furniture Designing and Dranghting.” By Alyan C. Nye. New 
York ; William T. Comstock. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 12-13: Eleventh annual meeting 
of the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; L. 
E. McGinnes, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 

February 14-15: Sixth annual convention 
of the School Directors’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; 
Speigel, chairman executive committee 

February 15: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Lorimer hall, 
Boston. 

February 16: Massachusetts Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boston. 

February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

April 18-20: Physical Education, New 
York City. 

April 23-24-25: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rock Island, Iil. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-3-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


NEW ENGLAND “TATES. 
MAINE. 

BRUNSWICK. During the last year 
the teachers’ agency conducted by Bow- 
doin College has met with great success. 
This week letters are being sent out to 
the graduates and students whom the 
agency thinks it can help in any way. 
While primarily a teachers’ agency, other 
situations often are secured for the stu- 
dents through this means, and the scope 
of the agency work may be indicated by 
the following questions, which are some 
of those which each student joining the 
agency is asked to answer: Do you wich 
to teach this year? Do you wish to se- 
eure some work here in town? Can you 
use a typewriter? Do you know short- 
hand? Do you wish work for the sum- 
mer? Have you ever worked in a hotel? 
Have you ever worked on electric cars? 
Would you consider an offer to canvass? 
Have you ever canvassed? During Pro- 
fessor Mcody’s absence, Dr. F. W. Whit- 
tier is serving on the committee. Letters 
are frequently received by members of the 
faculty asking if they know of young mer 
wishing positions, and by means of this 
agency they are able to secure what they 
want at short notice. 

KITTERY. At a meeting of the trus- 
tees of the Robert Traipe school fund in 
Kittery Friday, it was decided to build 
the new high school building, for which 
the money was donated, on the Philbrick 
lot. The Traipe fund was left to the 
town of Kittery by Robert Traipe. who 
died in 1880, leaving the sum of $24,000 to 
be used by the town for the erection of a 


free high school. The money was left in 
the hands of John Wentworth, who, by 
careful investments, has brought the 
amount up to $65,000 at the present time. 
A few years ago six other trustees were 
appointed, at the request of Mr. Went- 
worth, and it is these gentlemen who will 
select the plans and have the building 
erected. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ANDOVER. Proctor Academy, an in- 
stitution conducted by the Unitarian Edu- 
cational Society, was burned the night of 
January 13. The main building was of 
wood, two stories high, with a belfry and 
two wings, also of wood. The building 
contained the town and school libraries. 
In the absence of a brigade, thé fire had 
full sway. The origin of the fire has not 
been ascertained. The loss is about 
$8,000, partly covered by insurance. It is 
understood that a new building will be 
erected. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The High School Masters’ 
Club of Massachusetts dined at the United 
States hotel January 19. The after- 
dinner topics were: “Special Pupils in 
High Schools,” E. R. Goodwin, principal 
Worcester classical high school, Charles 
M. Clay, head master Roxbury high 
school: “First-Year Failures in High 
Schools,” W. C. Akers, principal Holyoke 
high school. Enoch C. Adams, president, 
Newtonville; Harold C. Childs, secre- 
tary, Swampscott. 

NEWTON. At a meeting of the New- 
ton school board January 14, for the pur- 
pose of organization, Frank T. Benner 
was chosen as chairman, and Mrs. Mary 
EB. Sherwood as secretary. The following 
committees were appointed by the chair: 
High school, F. T. Benner, E. E. Hardy, 
G. M. Boynton; ward 1, F. B. Horn- 
brooke, Daniel Dewey, A. E. Wright; 
ward 2, Abbott Bassett, F. T. Benner, 
Robert S. Gorham; ward 3, S. E. Howard, 
R. S. Gorham, H. U. Monro; ward 4, H. 
U. Monro, E. E. Hardy, S. E. Howard; 
ward 5, C. S. Luitwieler, L. P. Everett, A. 
L. Rand: ward 6, A. L. Rand, L. P. Ever- 
ett, G. M. Boynton; ward 7, F. H. Howes, 
Daniel Dewey, F. B. Hornbrooke; even- 
ing schools, F. H. Howes, R. S. Gorham, 
H. U. Monro: text-books and courses of 
study, R. S. Gorham, F. T. Benner, C. M. 
Boynton; drawing, S. E. Howard, A. L. 
Rand, A. E. Wright; music, G. M. Boyn- 
ton, H. U. Monro, Abbott Bassett; finance 
and accounts, Daniel Dewey, H. Bailey, 
R. S. Gorham; supplies, A. L. Rand, H. 
Bailey, A. E. Wright; schoolhouses, E. 
E. Hardy, A. L. Rand, C. S. Luitwieler; 
annual report, H. Howes, G. M. Boyn- 
ton, C. S. Luitwieler; rules and regula- 
tiens, F. B. Hornbrooke, A. L. Rand, L. 
P. Everett; physical culture and manual 
training, E. E. Hardy, Danie] Dewey, Ab- 
bott Bassett. The following temporary 
appointments of teachers were recom- 
mended by the superintendent: Edith M. 
Grigor, Wade school, at a salary of $600; 
Mabel P. Lane, assistant at high school, 
at $6 per week; Alice E. Hinckley, as- 
sistant in primary grade, at $7.50; Nellie 
Dorney, assistant in primary grade, at 
$7.59: Miss Nellie E.* Coolidge, as un- 
assigned teacher for grammar grades, at 
$600 a year: and Maud Sullivan, as un- 
assigned teacher for primary grades, at 
$500 a year. In his report, the superin- 
tendent recommended that $850 of the 
special appropriation for furnishing the 
3igelow school be returned to the city 
treasury, instead of $1,000. Miss Fannie 
T. Sherman was appointed assistant at 
the Bigeiow schocl, at a salary of $650. 
A eommunication from the board of al- 
dermen relative to the purchase of land 
on Hammond street for a school site was 
referred to the schoolhouse committee. 

LYNN. The Lynn school board met 
January 14, and President Henry T. 
Lummus announced the following com- 
mittee appointments: First district, John 
H. Nelson, Joseph W. Colcord, J. Charles 
Morgan; sccond district, John M. Barry, 
Henry T. Lummus, John B. Newhall: 
third district. Charles H. Chase, Edwin 
L. Newhall, May L. Sheldon; fourth dis- 
trict. Edwin H. Brock, Charles E. Hatch, 
Waldo P. Walton; drawing and music, 
John H. Nelson, Edwin H. Brock, Charies 
H. Chase; evening schools. John M. 
Rarry, John H. Nelson, May L. Sheldon: 
finance, Charles H. Chase, Charles F. 
Hatch, John B. Newhall; high schoo's. 
Henry T. Lummus, John M. Barry, John 
B. Newhall; physical and manual train- 
ing, Joseph W. Colcord, Charles E. Hatch, 
May JL. Sheldon; rules and regulations, 
Fdwin H. Brock, Joseph W. Colcord, 
Henry T. Lummus, J. Charles Morgan, 
Waldo P. Walton; schoolhouses, Waldo 
P. Walton, Charles H. Chase, Joseph W. 
Colcord, Charles E. Hatch, Edwin L. New- 
hall; supplies, Edwin L. Newhall, Edwin 
H. Brock, J. Charles Morgan; teachers, 
John B. Newhall, John M. Barry, J. 
Charles Morgan, May lL. Sheldon, Waldo 


OMEN, 


Thinks the wife, to have the wedding ring 
slip from the finger. “Something is going 
to happen.” 

Something is That ring 
could hardly be pulled from the finger 
when it was put there a few years ago. 
Now it slips off by its own weight. How 
thin the fingers have grown! And the 
fingers don’t grow thin alone. How thin 
the face is and how thin the once plump 
form. Almost unconsciously the wife 
has been fading and wasting away. The 
strength given to children has never been 
regained. Drains which should have been 
stopped have been neglected. 

That is a common experience with 
women, unless some friend has shared 
with them the secret of the strengthening 
and healing power of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It regulates the periods, 
dries the drains which undermine the 
strength, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion, and cures female weakness. It makes 
the baby’s advent practically painless and 
gives vigor and vitality to nursing mothers. 

* Words cannot tell how grateful I am for 
your kind advice and good medicines,” writes 
Mrs. John Cooke, of Hastings, Northumberland 
Co., Ontario, “I have been in poor health for 
four years back and this spring got so bad I 
could not do my work. I went to the doctor and 
he said I had ulceration and falling of the 
internal organs, but thought I would try your 
‘Favorite Prescription.’ I took five bottles and 
three of the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and 
one vial of Dr. Pierce's Pellets, and I can safely 
say that I never felt better in my life.” 

A Ladies’ Laxative—Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets. One single, small pellet is a 
laxative dose. 


P. Walton; text-books, May L. Sheldon, 
Charles H. Chase, Henry T. Lummus, 
John H. Nelson, Edwin L. Newhall. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Invitations have just 
been issued for the exercises at Yale in 
observance of the 100th anniversary of 
the inauguration of John Marshall as 
chief justice of the United States. The 
exercises will be doubly interesting be- 
cause of the fact that they will mark the 
formal opening of the new recitation and 
lecture rooms of the Yale law school, 
Hendrie hall, which they will formally 
christen. The exercises will be held 
under the auspices of the Connecticut 
State Bar Association. They will be the 
commemorative exercises of John 
Marshall day not only at Yale, but for the 
state of Connecticut Governor George 
P. McLean will preside. The orator of 
the day will be Hon. Charles BE. Perkins 
of Hartford, president of the State Bor 
Association. Brief addresses will also be 
made by Judge Simeon E. Baldwin of the 
Connecticut supreme court. and by Judge 
W. H. Shipman of the United States cir- 
cuit court, both of whom are professors 
in the Yale law school. The exercises 
will be held at 2.30 o’clock on Monday, 


“February 4.——The common council, by 


a vote of 14 to 16, has confirmed the re- 
cent action of the aldermen in deciding to 
employ only union labor in the erection 
of school buildings. The matter was 
originally presented to the city govern- 
ment in a petition from the Trades Coun- 
cil——-Three years of patient research 
and experiment in the Yale psychological 
laboratory with a gramophone, a delicate 
smoke drum, and much other apparatus 
have convinced Professor E. W. Scripture 
that the old theory of voice building is 
wrong, and that for many years great 
opera stars have been trained and their 
voices cultivated on an incorrect theory. 
The old theory, which is still followed by 
many teachers, is that the mouth acts as 
a resonator and strengthens the over- 
tones of the vocal cords. Professor 
Scripture’s theory is that the mouth, 
under the influence of the cords, superim- 
poses another tone than the one sung. 
The superimposed tone is seldom or never 
an overtone of the cords. But this dis- 
covery is only an incident in the experi- 
ments. The work done by Professor 
Scripture is pioneer work in the new sci- 
ence of “experimental phonetics,” and he 
has entered the field from an altogether 
new angle. Yale has the only laboratory 
in America where these experiments are 
or have been performed. The only other 
experimenter in the world in this em- 
bryo science is Abbe Rousselats in the 


University of Paris. Professor Scripture 
states that the work in the new science 
has hardly more than passed into the first 
stages of development. Its possibilities 
are infinite. 

CROMWELL. At the annual town 
meeting last October a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of 
putting up a high school building, and to 
select a suitable location, with estimates 
of cost, plans, etc. Their report was 
given at a special meeting held January 
14, when it was voted to build one of eight 
rooms, at a cost of $12,000. The vote 
stood 110 in favor to 35 against. A lot on 
West street was thought to be the best 
location. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The New York Alumni 
Association of the University of North 
Carolina, the secohd oldest institution of 
its kind in the South, was formed Decem- 
ber 30 ata meeting held at the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Club in West Thirty-first 
street, the chairman being Augustus Van 
Wyck. The meeting was followed by a 
dinner. These officers were elected: 
President, Augustus Van Wyck; vice- 
president, D. L. Haigh; secretary and 
treasurer, Ralph H. Graves. The asso- 
ciation starts off with 100 members.,—— 
The New York Society for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, at its annual 
meeting, elected the following officers to 
serve during the ensuing year: President, 
Dr. Walter Truslow of Brooklyn; first 
vice-president, Dr. Elias Galley Brown of 
the Barnard School for Boys; second 
vice-president, Miss A. Nicholai of the 
Normal College training school; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Alexander E. Wilson 
of the Savage Institute for Physical Edu- 
cation; executive board of directors, 
Frank C. Kahn, physical director of New 
York University; Miss Ada Peck of the 
publie schools of Flushing, L. I., Lewis G. 
Wellsmuller and Miss A. Beiderhase. 
The society proposes to take an active 
part in the congress of physical directors, 
to be held in this city in the spring under 
the direction of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Physical Educa- 
tion.——-At the seventh annual meeting 
of the American Mathematical Society, 
held in Fayerweather hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the following officers were 
elected: President, Professor Elia-Kim 
Hastings Moore of the University of Chi- 
cago; vice-presidents, Professor Thornis 
Seott Fiske of Columbia and Professor 
Henry Seeley White of Cornell;  secre- 
tary, Professor Frank Nelson Cole of Co- 
lumbia; treasurer, Dr. William Sawyer 
Dennett of New York; committee on pu)l- 
lications, Professor Alexander Ziwet of 
the University of Michigan, Professor 
Frank Nelson Cole of Columbia, and Pro- 
fessor Frank Morley of Johns Hopkins: 
members of the council to serve until De- 
cember, 1903, Professor Ernest William 
Brown of the University of Wisconsin, 
Professor Henry Burchard Fine of Prince- 
ton, Professor Thomas Franklin Hol:zate 
of Northwestern, and Professor William 
Fogg Osgood of Harvard; member of 
council to serve until December, 1902. 
Professor Ernest Wyllys Hyde of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati.—School of Peda- 
gogy, New York University: Professor E. 
F. Buchner of the department of psy- 
chology has been elected an honorary 
member of the new French Societe Libre 
pour L’Etude Psychologique de l’Enfant, 
of which Professor F. Buisson of the Sor- 
bonne is president. Dr. F. Monteser. 
Ph.D. (Vienna), Pd.D. (New York), has 
accepted a full professorship in the 
School of Pedagogy. Dr. Monteser is a 
teacher of mathematics in the DeWitt 
Clinton (boys’) high school, New York, 
and has been a lecturer in the School of 
Pedagogy for a number of years.  Pro- 
fessor Samuel Weir delivered the annual 
address before the Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association at St. Paul at its 
meeting during the holiday vacation 
The address was on “Functions of Edu- 
cation,” and will appear in full in the 
March number of the Journal of Peda- 
gogy. Professor C. H. Judd and Professor 
. F. Buchner of the department of psy- 
chology attended the annual meeting of 
the American Psychological Association 
in Baltimore during the holiday recess. 
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Both presented papers before the associa- 
tion, of which they are members, the for- 
mer on “An Analysis of Writing Move- 
ments,” the latter on “Volition and Ex- 
periment.” The annual dinner and re- 
union of the Society of Doctors of Peda- 
gogy, comprising the doctorate alumni of 
the School of Pedagogy, will be held at 
the Marlborough hotel, New York, on Sat- 
urday evening, January 26. It is expected 
that “educational” toasts will be re- 
sponded to by President Miles O’Brien of 
the board of education, Greater New 
York, Willis F. Johnson of the New York 
Tribune, Professor C, H. Judd, and 
others. Dr. John Dwyer, principal os 
public school No. 3, is president of the 
society. 
NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. Langdon 8S. Thompson of 
Jersey City was unanimously elected 
president of the New Jersey State ‘leach- 
ers’ Association at the session held De- 
cember 29 in the high school in Newark. 
William F. Robinson of Elizabeth was 
elected first vice-president; Susan A. Van 
Sciver of Burlington, second vice-presi- 
dent; W. C. Woolley of Trenton, secre- 
tary; Otto H. Schutte of Newark, treas- 
urer; W. Seymour Twitchell of Paterson, 
railroad secretary; William L. Rabenort, 
member of executive committee; to board 
of trustees of teachers’ retirement fund, 
Thomas M, White of Trenton. Jersey 
City was largely represented at the con- 
cluding session. Among those in the 
auditorium were: Ex-Assembyman Allan 
Benny, Principal George H. Linsley of 
public school No. 1, Principal Charies A. 
Hoyt of No. 8, the Misses Alice O’'luoie, 
Sarah Bryan, Veronica Stanton, Katherine 
Reardon, Katherine Kennelly, Margaret 
Gallagher, Lydia R. Ennis, Martha J. 
Austin, Victoria Ralph, Mary C. Davies, 
Marion Kanegsberg, Mrs. Katherine 
Whelan, Misses Mabel Russell, Alice 
Whittaker, Ella Richardson, Blanche 
Halsey, Mary Murray, Mrs, Susan Marvin, 
Misses Jane V. Horsley, Jane Whinyates, 
Bertha Klaprath and Ella Meyers. ‘I'reas- 
urer Otto H. Schulte of Newark reported 
that a total of 1,222 members have paid 
their annual fees. Of these, 150 were men 
and 1,072 women. 

PRINCETON. Princeton University 
catalogue, just issued, shows an increase 
in the number of students over last year’s 
enrollment, but not in all branches of the 
university. The increase in the treshman 
class numbers fifty-seven above that of 
last year’s entering men. A slight falling 
off is noticed in the graduate department, 
but the net increase in all the classes is 
fifty-five, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

ZANESVILLE. The third bi-monthly 
Session of the Logan County Teachers’ 
Association was held January 19. The 
programme was as follows: O. T. R. C. 
parliament, conducted by Superintendent 
W. S. Jones. ( Discussion began with 
chapter viii. of James, and chapter vii. of 
Roark.) “Primary Reading,” Miss Lil- 
lian Faweett. Address, “The Exterior of 
the Earth” (accompanied by experi- 
ments), Superintendent J, A. Culler of 
Kenton, 

CINCINNATI. The annual meeting of 
the Ohio state board of education will be 
held in Columbus at the Great Southern 
hotel February 20 and 21.——Dr. Redway, 
author of “Natural Geography,” which is 
how in use in the Cincinnati schools, ad- 
dressed the Mathesis Club recently on the 
subject. He showed how nature study 


ottered the most excellent opportunities 
or personal observation and experiences, 
4nd told how to use geographical data to 


the best advantage. His lecture was 
considered one of the most helpful in the 
course.——Captain Bassler, the United 
States local forecast officer at Cincinnati, 
delivered an interesting lecture before the 
Teachers’ Club on “Meteorology as a 
School Study.” Among the most impor- 
tant facts mentioned, he the 
merchant, shipper, and transporter of 
perishable products would better 
equipped for his business if he could 
grasp intelligently weather reports, and 
could apply the science of meteorology to 
his business methods. More attention 
should be given to the study of the atmo- 
sphere and its phenomena.——Superin- 
tendent Boone is preparing a paper on 
“The Standard Course for City Schools,” 
to be read at the superintend:nts’ section 
of the National Association February 26. 
Tt will no doubt be meaty, as the doctor 
has just gone through some experiences 
that have proven his mettle and the con- 
sistency of his theories. . They have so 
far been to a large degree successful.—— 
At the last meeting of the board of edu- 
cation, it was decided to add Spanish to 
the high school course. This language 
will evidently be much in demand, since 
our commercial relations with Spanish- 
speaking countries is increasing ——One 


of the most interesting lectures in the 


Teachers’ Club course will be that of Dr. 
White on “Character Making,” which will 
be given on February 8.——Superintend- 
ent Boone read an annual report before 
the Union Board of High Schools, which 
was the first ever given before this body. 
It was replete with the work of the year, 
and contained many valuable sugges- 
tions. He recommended a modification 
of the course of study to meet existing 
conditions. Since only about twenty-nine 
per cent. enrolled pupils graduate with a 
full four years’ course, owing to a lack of 
useful branches for industrial purposes, 
he therefore suggested that typewriting 
and manual training be added to the cur- 
riculum. The high schools should be 
equipped with reading, lecture, and as- 
sembly rooms. In many instances the 
equipments of the high schools were de- 
ficient arid meagre. He urged, since such 
a small percentage entered colleges, that 
the curriculum should be modified to 
reach the largest class and fit them for 
better work in the commercial and indus- 
trial world. Public sentiment seems to 
be advancing along these lines, and no 
doubt the high schools will be made the 
finishing school in the most important 
branches. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. State Superintendent 
of Schools Alfred Bayliss has issued the 
following circular to the superintendents 
of the state: The attention of ‘school 
superintendents is called to the approach- 
ing centennial anniversary of the day 
when John Marshall of Virginia took his 
seat as chief justice of the supreme court 
of the United States at Washington on 
the fourth day of February, 1801. The 
day will be appropriately celebrated, 
under the auspices of the state and the 
various city and county bar associations 
in Illinois, and throughout the entire na- 
tion. It is expected that the supreme 
court will have a joint session with the 
congress and the president and his cabi- 
net, and that the memory of the great 
expounder of the constitution will be 
commemorated at many of the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. The occasion 
seems a most fitting one for a special les- 
son in patriotism and a special study in 
character. John Marshall was a cheerful, 
kindly, modest man; a brave soldier of 
the Revolution; a citizen of whom it is 
not recorded that he ever sought public 
office, but who, from a sense of duty, 


served acceptably in many offices; “a 
patriot by instinct and a statesman by 
divine right of character and brains.” 
As a jurist he did more than any other to 
establish the fundamental principle that 
“The government of the union is a gov- 
ernment of the people; it emanates from 
them; its powers are granted by them, 
and are to be exercised on them and for 
their benefit. The government of the 
union, though limited in its powers, is su- 
preme within its sphere of action, and its 
laws, when made in pursuance of the con- 
stitution, form the supreme law of the 
land.” Jobn Marshall announced the 
great principle for which the men of 1861 
fought. His name and services should be 
better known. I, therefore, recommend 
that, wherever practicable, the public 
schools, and especially the high schools, 
be permitted to join in the observance of 
the day before mentioned. No special 
form of programme is suggested. A 
pamphlet, “How to Celebrate John 
Marshall Day,” may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Hon. Adolph Moses, chairman of 
the committee of the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation. As special readings for teachers 
and the older pupils I suggest: “An Ad- 
dress Delivered Before Graduates of the 
Chicago-Kent College of Law,” June 2, 
1900, by Hon. Isaac N. Phillips, Chicago 
Legal News; the “Eulogy on John 
Marshall” by Horace Binney, September 
24, 1835, Callaghan & Co., Chicago; and 
the “Orations of Chief Justice Waite and 


William Henry Rawle,” on the occasion 
of the unveiling of the Marshall statue at 
Washington May 10, 1884, T. H. Flood & 
Co., Chicago: 

EVANSTON. George Edgar Vincent, a 
son of Bishop Vincent, has been decided 
on for the presidency of the Northwestern 
University at Evanston. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale University in the class of 
"85. The year following he was literary 
editor of the Chautauqua Press, ana the 
year after that he spent in travel in 
Europe and the far East. In 1888 he was 
made vice-principal of the Chautauqua 
system, and held the position for a num- 
ber of years. In 1892 he became a fellow 
in sociology at the University of Chicago. 
He was made assistant and then instructor 
in sociology at the university, and later 
was elected to the professorship. The de- 
gree of Ph.D. was conferred upon him by 
the University of Chicago in 1896. In 
1899 he was chosen principal cf Chau- 
tauqua., 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The present legislature cf 
Colorado is again to take up the bill to 
consolidate the four districts of Denver 
under one system. It was tried two yea"s 
ago, and the courts decided it unconstitu- 
tional, and they hope to accomplish it this 
time. It will equalize the taxes and put 
the city schools under one system, and be 
of many advantages. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE WRITING PROBLEM. 
RESOLUTIONS, 


NATIONAL PENMANSHIP TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Detroit, Decemper 29, 1900. 
The Penmanship Teachers’ Association 
of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, in convention assembled, in 


order to suggest the proper solution of 
the public school writing problem, 
adopted the following preamble and reso- 
lutions:— 

Whereas, no system writing, 
whether vertical or slant, will in itself 
insure good writing, whether taught by 
copy-book, copy-slip, tablet, blackboard, 
or by any other method; 

Whereas, the best results can only be 
secured by earnest, faithful, intelligent 
teaching on the part of well-qualified 
teachers; 

Whereas, it is a well-known fact that a 
very large per cent. of teachers have not 
prepared themselves to teach this impor- 
tant branch, simply because their boards 
of examiners have not subjected them to 
as rigid an examination in this as in 
other branches, but have simply graded 
them from their manuscripts, and have 
never refused to grant certificates, how- 
ever illegible the writing; 

And whereas, it is a great injustice to 
pupils and to tax-payers to grant a cer- 
tificate to any candidate who does not 
sufficiently understand the theory and 
practice of writing to direct the pupils in 
the development of the writing muscles 
of the arm, wrist, and fingers, and who is 
not able to place on the blackboard 
models worthy of imitation by pupils, and 
whose manuscripts do not indicate that 
the character of the teacher’s general 
work would indirectly supplement the 
good results secured during the regular 
writing period; 

Resolved, that boards of examiners 
should give as rigid examinations in 


writing as in other branches, and should 
call to their aid the assistance of special- 
ists. 

Resolved, that, to secure the better 
equipment of teachers, experienced in- 
structors of writing should be employed 
in every city, state, and independent nor- 
mal school, and also in institutes and 
summer schools. 

Resolved, that, in order to secure uni- 
formity and enthusiasm in the graded 
schools, supervisors should be employed 
in all the cities and in townships with 
town and village schools. 

Resolved, that educational journals 
should emphasize the importance of writ- 
ing, and give more attention to methods 
of instruction. 

Resolved, that less and larger writing 
be encouraged in the primary grades. 
The twin evils of good penmanship, ex- 
cessive finger movement, and gripping 
are the result of requiring children to 
write when too young to write properly. 
No writing except under the supervision 
of the teacher should be required in the 
first and second years, but, if required, 
the forms should be large enough to al- 
low. the children to use the arm instead 
of the fingers in execution. Such em'‘nent 
educators as Dr. Hall of Worcester, Mass., 
declare that writing in the primary 
grades does far more injury to the child 
and the child’s future writing than it does 
good. It is not whether children can be 
taught to write (draw), but whether they 
should be allowed, much less required to 
do so. Children can work in factories, 
but our laws wisely prohibit the same. 

The adoption of the above resolutions 
followed the discussion of a paper, ‘““How 
to Raise the Standard of Writing 
Throughout the Country,” read by J. F. 
Barnhart, supervisor of writing, Akron, O. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


William MacDonald, Ph.D., professor 
of history and political science in Bow- 
doin College, has been called to the chair 
of history in Brown University, made va- 
cant by the recent resignation of Profes- 
sor Jameson. Professor MacDonald was 
born in Providence, his father being a 
former pastor of the Chestnut-street 
Methodist Episcopal church. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1892. He 
taught for a time at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and the University of 
Kansas. He has been closely identified 
with the interests of the state of Maine. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of 
Columbia University will leave for India 
on January 26, in the interest of the ce- 
partment of Indo-Iranian languages aud 
literatures in the university. He will 
make an attempt to penetrate Afghin- 
istan through the Khyber pass, and will 
study the customs and religious cere- 
monies of the Parsees and Hindus. He 
will visit the Indian caves, and collect 
material for his lecture courses at Co- 
lumbia. He expects to return in June. 

The following awards of the Fogg 
prizes were made at the Yale divinity 
school January 10 to Raymond G. Clapp, 
South Boston, Mass., George W. Owen, 
Clayville, N. Y¥., and Henry F. Smith, 
Marsovan, Turkey. These scholarsnips 
are $50 each. They are awarded to the 
three members of the junior class in the 
theological department of the university 
who stand highest in scholarship. 

The Allis scholarships of $50 each have 
been awarded to Robert H. Hartwell of 
Petersburg, Va., and Edward A. Ralph of 
Beloit, Wis., both of the junior class of 
the divinity school. 

The following men have been selected 
to compete for the Whitlock oracorical 
prizes at Trinity Coilege, Hartford: Foss, 
Sturtevant, ‘01, Wynkoop, ‘01, Stew- 
art, and Bentley, The prize 
themes will be delivered in Alumni hall 
on February 22. The subjecis assigned 
for the themes are as fol.ows: “The 
Function of Art,’ “the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787,” “John Ruskin’s Sc- 
cial and Industrial Theories,” “Monetary 
and Industrial Crises,” “imperialism and 
the Declaration of Independence.” 

Professor James Q. Dealey, the head of 
the department of political science of 
Brown University, is seriousiy iil at the 
Rhode Island hospital, where he was 
taken for an operation. 

Professor W. L. Montague is engaged 
in the work of compi.iag the biographical 
records of ali the students of Amherst 
from 1872 to 1896, inclusive. The work is 
made possible through the generosity of 
some alumni, and wiil probably be pub- 
lished by subscription early next fall. 
Professor Moniague was the ediior of the 
first work of the kind puoplished, which 
appeared in 1583, and covered the half 
eentury from the founding of the college 
in 1821 to 1871. 

A fourth edition of the college anthro- 
pometric manual has been recently. pub- 
lished through the generosity of J. T. 
Pratt, ‘96. ‘ihe new features of the edi- 
tion are a new set of tables, showing the 
results of the strength tests of the de- 
partment up to 1897, and a column of 
averages compiled from the resuits of 
tests on the Keilogg dynamometer for the 
past three years, including 469 indi- 
viduals. 

A remarkable action was taken recently 
at Yale, when membership in the college 
church was thrown open to every student 
professing Christianity. meretofore it 
has been limited to only undergraduates 
of the Congregational denomination. 
The action was taken at the annual meet- 
ing of the church, which has for more 
than a century been designated as “The 
Church of Christ in Yale College.” — It 
was voted that, pending the report of the 
committee, the acting pastor of the 
church, Rev. Dr. Brastow, be authorized 
to receive members of the church. A 
feature of the meeting was the annual re- 
port of the Yale Y. M. C. A. for the past 
year. In this body, also, the general sec- 
retary, Henry Burt Wright, declared the 
general guiding principle was for the 
union of all evangelical denominations 
under one head. ‘The total membership 
of the Yale Y. M. C. A. was reported to 
be 1,050. 

On January 10 Wellesley college re- 
opened for the winter term of eleven 
weeks, ending March 27. President 
Hazard conducted the Thursday morning 
chapel service, and the Samuel Sewall 
hymn, sung at the opening of the centu- 
ries 1701 and 1901, was used as a part of 
the service. 

Leland Powers read “Taming of the 
Shrew,” in the series of Shakespeare re- 
citals. The other January appointments 
are; “As You Like It,” January 19, by 


Miss Maud Leighton Gatchell, and 
“Merchant of Venice,” January 28, by 
Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick. 

The official directory of the college for 
the year has been issued recently, giving 
corrected lists of officers of government 
and instruction, class officers and mem- 
bers, as well as officers of all the college 
societies and associations, with both local 
and home addresses. Though but of re- 
cent institution, this official guide has 
been found valuable for reference gener- 
ally. 

Alexander T. Brown of Syracuse, who 
placed his private launch at the disposal 
of the Syracuse University crew last 
year, has promised to present a launch to 
the university navy. 

Dr. W. J. Humphreys, assistant instruc- 
tor in physics at the University of Vir- 
ginia, is to be one of the party of scien- 
tists to be sent by the naval observatory 
to Sumatra, to observe the eclipse of the 
sun on May 18. 

Miss Laura D. Gill, A. B., A. M., a 
graduate of Smith College, was chosen 
dean of Barnard College at a meeting of 
the trustees. The deanship has been va- 
cant since the resignation of Mrs. George 
Haven Putnam, a year ago. 

The University Club of Providence has 
just issued its first club book. This 
shows a membership of 329, all college 
graduates, representing the following col- 
leges: Brown, 187; Harvard, 30; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 11; 
Amherst, 9; Yale, 8; Columbia, 7; Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, 5; University 
of New York, 4; Johns Hopkins, 3; 
Dartmouth, Rutgers, Tufts, Cornell, and 
Bowdoin, 2 each. Eleven other institu- 
tions are represented with one member each. 


Cornell University celebrated founders’ 
day at Ithaca, N. Y., January 10, and all 
university work was suspended, The an- 
nual address was delivered at noon by 
William B. Parsons of New York. 

Sidney S. Lowenthal, 1901, arts, of 
Rochester, was awarded the prize in the 
debate at Cornell. The judges were Wil- 
liam Barclay Parsons of New York, 
Brainard G. Smith of Ithaca, and Sasley 
N. Crosby of Fallconer. 

The silver jubilee of the Young Men's 
Catholic Association of Boston College 
will be held next month, with a grand re- 
union and ball that will close the three 
days’ celebration. This will be held in 
Symphony hall, Huntington avenue, 
Shrove Monday night, February 18, and 
will be the last Catholic social event of 
the pre-Lenten season. Rev. W. G. Read 
Mullan, S. J., rector of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, who is honorary 
president of the association, has invited 
a number of prominent Catholic ladies of 
Boston and vicinity to meet at the asso- 
ciation rooms, No. 41 East Newton street, 
Tuesday next. At that time plans will be 
discussed and work begun for insuring 
the success of the event. 

The late Chief Justice Faircloth of 
North Carolina bequeathed $20,000 to the 
Baptist Female University of Raleigh. 


EDUCATIONAL FACTS. 
IMPORTANT OR INTERESTING INFORMATION. 


The Rochester salary is $5,000. 


Tennesee does not change superintend- 
ents this year. 

Iowa has no change in state superin- 
tendent this year. 

Illinois had no election of state super- 
intendent this year. 

Wyoming had no change in the office of 
state superintendent. 

Oregon’s election of state superintend- 
ent will occur in 1902. 

California has no election of state 
superintendent until 1903. 

W. W. Welch, Helena, is the new state 
superintendent of Montana. 

Frank L. Jones of Indiana was re- 
elected state superintendent. 

Chicago pays her teachers more than a 
half a million dollars a month. 

Professor R. B. Bryan is the state 
superintendent of Washington. 

Total public school expense in the 
United States is $200,000,000 a year. 

Dr. J. F. Cooper of Salt Lake City is 
president of the Utah State Association. 

Joseph M. Devine, La Moure, is the 
new state superintendent of North 
Dakota. 

Since 1892 Chicago has more than 
doubled the total amount paid the 
teachers. 

A manufacturer of pens supplied all 
the children of the Galveston schools 
with pens. 

Department of superintendence, Dr. L. 
D. Harvey, president, meets in the Audi- 


torium, Chicago, from 9.30 Tuesday 
morning, February 26, to 10.30 Thursday 
night, February 28. 

A pencil company of New York City 
sent a full supply of pencils to the schools 
of Galveston. 

Professor Delos Fall, Albion, succeeds 
Jason E, Hammond as state superintend- 
ent of Michigan. 


It is currently reported that L. H. Jones 
of Cleveland was first offered the super- 
intendency at Rochester. 

A bottle of ink was sent by a New York 
manufacturer of ink for each child in the 
Galveston public schools, 

The National Educational Association 
meets at Detroit July 8-12. De. J. M. 
Green of Trenton, N. J., president. 

The American Institute of Instruction 
meets in Saratoga July 5-8. Hon. Mason 
S. Stone, Montpelier, Vt., president. 

Hon. Frank Nelson was re-elected state 
superintendent in Kansas, with a ma- 
jority of 23,812, which was much the larg- 
est majority given any man on the Kan- 
sas ticket. It was well deserved. 

Dr. L. D. Harvey succeeds himself as 


state superintendent of Wisconsin, and ~ 


the indications are that he will continue 
to be re-elected as long as he will con- 
sent to serve the state, 


Superintendent Hopkins and all the 
teachers of Galveston gave their first 
month’s services upon the reopening of 
the schools, October 22. This alone 
would seem to justify collections in the 
schools of the North for the children of 
Galveston. 


** FLORIDA FAST MAIL.” 


BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — ‘‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY TRAINS TO FLORIDA. 


The ‘* Florida Fast Mail,” another of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway’s splendidly 
equipped trains, leaves New York daily at 
12.10 A. M., 24d Street Station, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with Pullman Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car and Day Coacheg to Raleigh, Southern 
Pines, Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
where connections are made for St. Augustine, 
Tampa, and all Florida points. This train con- 
nects at New York with train leaving Boston 
7.00 P. M. Leaves Philadelphia 3.50 A. M., 
Baltimore 6 22 A. M., Washington 10.55 A.M., 
Richmond 2,40 P.M.; arriving Southern Pines 
9.35 P. M., Columbia 1.45 A.M., Savannah 
5.00 A. M., Jacksonville 9.10 A. M., St. Au- 
gustine 11.10A.M.. Tampa 5.30 P.M. Through 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleeper New York to 
Jacksonville. Through Vestibuled Passenger 
Coaches and perfect service. 

For information call on or write to all Penn- 
sylvania Railroad offices, or Seaboard Air Line 
Railway representatives at 306 Washington 
Street. Boston, Mass. ; 1206 and 371 Broadway, 
New York; 30 South Third Street, Philadel- 
phia ; 207 East German Street, Baltimore ; 
1434 New York Avenue, Washington; or to 
R. E. L. Bunch, General Passenger Agent, 
Portsmouth, Va. 


MR. FRANK FOXCROFT, 


Frank Foxcroft, chief editorial writer 
of the Boston Journal, editor-in-chief of 
Littell’s Living Age, and weekly writer 
for Youth’s Companion and Journal of 
Education, was tendered a banquet by 100 
of the leading citizens of Cambridge on 
January 17, in recognition of his grand 
service in freeing Cambridge from the 
eurse of the saloon. Mr, Foxcroft has 
been president of the no-license commit- 


tee for fifteen years, taking the positicn 
when there was apparent ground for hope 
of a no-license victory, and the commit-- 
tee, under his leadership, rescued the city, 
and then kept it free for eleven years, 
until there is no little liability of a return 
to the former condition. Few cities have 
had such a record, as few have had a man 
of such wisdom, energy, devotion, and 
conviction to lead the work. 


“Young man,” asked the proprietor of 
the store, “how can you afford to dress 
s0 elaborately and expensively on the 
salary we pay you?” : 

“I can't,”” gloomily answered the sales- 
man; “I ought to have more salary,”— 
Chicago Tribune, 


Health’’ 


Is the worst kind of poverty. However 
rich a woman may be, if her health is 


“poor” she is poor indeed. She has no 
appetite for food and the choicest dishes 
cannot tempt her, She turns and tosses 
through a restless night on a couch 
which might woo an empress to slumber. 
She has no strength for household cares, 
no delight in social pleasure, She sits 
“perked up in a glistering grief wearin 

a golden sorrow.” She is a wife and’ 
mother, But she has no happiness in 
either relation. She knows her husband’s 
life is set in tune and time to the minor 
music of her own misery. If her child 
laughs or cries her nerves quiver with 

in, 

Ask such a woman if she would like to 
be well; to be her husband’s comrade, 
her child’s playmate. Could there be 
but one answer? 

Such a woman can get well if she will. 
All her symptoms indicate a diseased 
condition of the delicate womanly or- 
gauism, Cure that condition and the 
woman will be lifted up to the full en- 
joyment of health. 

In ninety-eight cases out of every hun- 
dred Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
will cure womanly diseases, will restore 
the womanly health. It has cured tens 
of thousands of women many of whom 
had been given up by physicians and 
friends. It is pon a medicine for 
woman's ills, It dries enfeebling drains. 
It heals inflammation and ulceration, It 
cures female weakness and bearing down 
pains, It tranquilizes the nerves, re- 
oon the appetite and gives refreshing 
sleep. 

Prescription” differs from 
almost all other medicines put up for 
woman's use in that it contains no alco- 
hol and is entirely free from opium, co- 
caine and all other narcotics, It is in 
the truest sense of the term a /em- 
perance medicine. 


A Constant Sufferer. 


"I had been a constant sufferer from uterine 
disease for five years,” writes J. A. Steorts, of Yan- 
kee Dam, Clay Co., West Virginia, “and for six 
months previous to taking your medicine I was 
not out of my room. Could not walk or stand, 
as there was such pain and drawing in left side 
and bearing down weight in region of uterus, 
accompanied with soreness, I suffered con- 
stantly with headache, pain in back, shoulders, 
arms and chest; had palpitation, nervous prostra- 
tion, constipation, dizziness, ringing in ears; 
could not sleep, and breathing was so difficult at 
times I could not lie down, Words fail to de- 
scribe my sufferings when I wrote to you for 
advice. Ina short time I received a kind letter 
from you telling me I would be greatly bene- 
fited, if not entirely cured, by the use of Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription. When I had taken 
one bottle of the ‘Prescription,’ together with Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Pellets and the local treatment 
which you advised, I could walk (with the sup- 

rt of acane), the drawing and pain in side and 

aring down weight were not so bad, and when 
I had taken three bottles of the medicine the 
periods were regulated, I was not so nervous, 
could sleep well, and the pain in side and bear- 
ing down had vanished. I have taken six bot- 
tles of ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ two of ‘Golden 
Medical vee ag my and four vials of ‘ Pellets,’ 
and my health is better at this time than it has 
been in five years, 

“With grateful thanks for your kind advice, 
and with best wishes.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets are a 
most effective laxa- 
tive for women, 
They cure bilions- 
ness and sick head- 
ache. 


She—“And did you light the fire with 
kerosene, too?” 
He—“No; I smoked while I was putting 


gasoline in the automobile,”—Chicago 
News. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

’s Das Lied von der Glocke.................. 
sone Cing Scénes de la Comédie Humaine....... 
The Historical Development of Modern Europe.... 
he Laws of Scientific Handwriting..... 
Cabin and Plantation Songs. 
Foundations Of 
‘he Sources and Literature of English History .... 
Earth, Sky, and Airin Song ..........++ 
Spencerian Penmanship (Book 

iles Corey of the Salem Farms.... 
The Book Hunter, ....+++++ ed ogee 


righteenth Century Color 
Under England’s Flag from 
La 
Furniture Designing and Draughting. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Chamberlain. D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. § .20 
Wells “ rf 40 
Stearns G, P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 2.00 
Andrews. ve 2.75 
Benham, “ “ 5.0) 
Bergen. Ginn & Co., Boston, _ 
Gross. Longmans, Green, & Co,. N. Y. 4.50 
Neidlinger. American Book Company, ny -70 
Hunter, “ .35 
Hurll. Houghton, Mifflin,& Co.,Boston. .75 
Burton. J.B.Lippincott Company.Phila,. — 
Clutton-Brock. The Macmillan Company N. Y. 1.50 

Frankau. ** 65.00 
Theuriet. William R. Jenkins ame 
Nye. William T. Comstock,N.Y. — 


THE KANSAS STRUGGLE. 
RESOLUTION. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Torekxa, December 28, 1900. 


The teachers of Kansas have taken 
hold in earnest to modify the present 
state text-book law. This is the resolu- 
tion passed unanimously at the last an- 
nual state meeting: — 


Be it resolved by the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, assembled in its 
thirty-eighth annual meeting, that it be 
the sense of this association that the 
coming legislature should so amend the 
state text-book law as to enable the peo- 
ple of Kansas to secure the best text- 
pooks of the day for the use of their cnil- 
dren in the public schools, and that 
whatever books may be adopted, the law 


should expressly permit the use in school 
of supplementary books by pupils who 
possess the adopted books and are using 
them in good faith. 

Now the legislative committee asks all 
the leading teachers of the state to put 
themselves on record in writing by send- 
ing the following questions: — 

1. Do you approve of the resolution? 

2. What is the sentiment of your com- 
munity with reference to the present state 
text-book law? 

3. What suggestion have you to make? 

Superintendent Frank R. Dyer of 
Wichita is chairman of the committee on 
legislation, and an heroic struggle will be 
made to have some important modifica- 
tions in the present law. 


VARIETIES. 


SCHOOLBOY OF THE FUTURB. 


Teacher (to applicant for admission)— 
“Johnnie, have you got a certificate of 
vaccination?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you been inoculated for croup?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Had your arm scratched with cholera 
bacilli?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you a written guarantee that you 
are proof against whooping cough, 
measles, mumps, and old age?” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you your own private drinking 
cup?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you promise not to exchange 


sponges with the boy next to you, and 
never use any but your own pencil?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you agree to have your books 
fumigated with sulphur, and sprinkle your 
clothes with chloride of lime once a 
week?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Johnnie, you have met the first re- 
quirements of the modern sanitarium, and 
may now climb into a seat and forthwith 
begin to learn,’’—Ex. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
beeg used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
-of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


When asmart man comes out of the little end 
of the horn, he turns around and blows it. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
ita great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
gage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


2 
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“ FLORIDA AND METROPOLITAN 
LIMITED.” 


BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — ‘‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE”’ TO THE 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY TRAINS TO FLORIDA. 


Effective January 14th, the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, the only line operating daily 
limited trains to Florida, will put on its mag- 
nificent new train, ‘*Florida and Metropolitan 
Limited,” solid from New York via Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington to Richmond, 
Raleigh, Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
and St. Augustine. Connections at Jackson- 
ville for Tampa and all Florida points, and at 
St. Augustine for the East Coast. This train 
also carries Drawing Koom Sleeping car New 
York to Atlanta. Leaves Boston 12.03 A. 
M., New York 12.55 P. M. (from 28rd Street 
Station Pennsylvania Railroad), Philadelphia 
3.29 P. M., Baltimore 5.45 P. M., Washing- 
ton 6.55 P. M., arriving at Southern Pines, 
N. C., 5.56 A.M., Columbia, 8. C.,10.00 A. M., 
Savannah, Ga., 12.25 P. M., Jacksonville 3.50 
P. M,, St. Augustine 5.00 P. M., Tampa 6.30 
A. M., Charlotte 9.51 A. M., Atlanta 4.35 P. 
M. Connections are made both at Miami on 
the East Coast and Port Tampa on the West 
Coast for Key West and Havana. The 
‘*Florida and Metropolitan Limited” is lux- 
uriously equipped in every respect, with Pull- 
man Drawing Room Car, Compartment Car 
with Drawing Rooms and State Rooms, Obser- 
vation Car, through Day Coaches, and unex- 
celled Pullman Dining Car Service. 

For further information call on or write to 
all Pennsylvania Railroad offices, or represen- 
tatives of tbe Seaboard Air Line Railway at 
306 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; 1206 
and 871 Broadway, New York; 30 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia; 207 East German 
Street, Baltimore; 1454 New York Avenue, 
Washington; orto R. E. L. Bunch, General 
Passenger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


“Is she quick at repartee?” 

“In one way,” answered Miss Cayenne. 
“She can see things to get angry about in 
other people’s remarks whose presence no 
one else ever suspected.’—Washington 
Star. 


“The most considerate wife I ever heard 
of,” said the cornfed philosopher, “was a 
woman who used to date all her letters a 
week or so ahead, to allow her husband 
time to mail them.’’—Indianapolis Press. 


Te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends supersor Teachers. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS: BUREAU 


wh 
Mention this vending with advertisers, please 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of penoee: 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wastee 


H, S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 B, Oth St., New York. 


TO BE depended upon is the aim of every respectable teachers’ ageney. To get a commission by putting a 

teacher where she does not fit is a positive damage to the agency. To recommend promiscuously 
and trust to chance fora fit is a risk that will soon bring disaster. Weliketo get retrospective letters, telling of 
our work tor a series of years. Here is one received to-da ( January 10) from Sherman Collegiate Institute, 
Moriah, N. ¥., one of the best endowed acad- DE PENDED there in 1884; Ant tl. Perry in '888; Maria H. 
emies of the State. We sent Carrie M. Telford James in 1895, N. Edna Martin in 1896; Clara 
L. Blake iu 1898. In this letter, dated January 8, Principal Brown says: * Upon your advice in the spring of 1899 
we engaged Miss Antoinette K. Owens to teach English and history. She is all you recommended — and more. 
Again last summer you asked us to take Miss Elien P. Burnham for mathematics. We did so, and again I write 
to thank you for your very efficient help. She is a success. You have never disappointed us 
and may be sure to hear from us again.” ‘This is the capital of an agency, that it comes to be depended 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert ( in tite Wort" | Contral 
Teachers’ mies, Schools, Publte Schools, ete. "Prompt Hall, 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schon 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU wy 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance amovg educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States, Soveci«l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg; PENNSYLVANIA, 


™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
SCHERMERTOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Jouw Rooxwext, | Managers. 
EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
378 Wabesl Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. West, Toronto. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapoits. 
533 Ooope Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE 


‘SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


teachers. 
We want competent teachers. | 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, MANAGER. 


"Fae EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Drs Mornss, -lowa. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y 


Teachers wanted. Registration only $1.00. Positions 
i blank, A. W. EMERSON, A.M., Pu.D _B., Prop, an gr. 
E, Y¥. EMERSON, M.S., Assistant Manager. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new fork 


Reco ends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parepts about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


i i lacing teachers 
Winsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing 


: in every part of the country. 
Teachers -3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this jeurnal, 


| 
©. A. SCOTT & CO., Prope., 
2-A Beacon St., Boston, 
Y. M. C, A. Bldg, Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manust.. 
é 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. He 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. Spe 
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Important Announcement 
TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED IN 
Lippincott’s Educational Series 


TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY: 


By Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, net. 

A history of the Keystone State, beginning with the Pennsylvania Indians at 
the time of the white settlement in the seventeenth century, down to the pres- 
ent time, ending with a summary of latter-day conditions. It is the product 
of a critical study by a master mind of the colonial and commonwealth epochs in 
the unfolding of a great people. 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. 


By Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, me?. 

A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils 
to think, designed to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, 
without in any way pretending to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology 
and logic. 


Published Recently 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, 


For Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
By J. N. Patrick, A. M. Cloth, 50 cents. 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


By J. N. Patrick, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 

' The instant and cordial recognition given this new series of text-books en- 
courages the author to believe that the series meets in a very large measure pres- 
ent requirements. 

He has emphasized the importance of a mastery of the esssentials of gram- 
mar by requiring the pupil to use his learning, step by step, in the construction of 
sentences. No space has been given to a fruitless discussion of grammatical 
technicalities nor in an effort to display linguistic scholarship. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Mother Stories. — 


By MAUD LINDSAY. 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


Illustrated by SARAH NOBLE-IVES. 


There are seventeen delightful stories for Children, recom ended by good judges. 

The stories are based on mottoes from Froebel’s Motier Plays, and are all of that clean, wholesome 
chiracter which makes them fit for mothers, Kindergartaers, and others to read to the young children 
under their care. 

Each story is accompanied with a full-paze illustration, in which the artist has succeeded in catching 


the real spirit of the several! narratives. ; 
The whule make-up of the book is exquisite. PRICE, CLOTH, $1.00. 


adares.v, MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th St. 1235 Arch St. 515 Gran Blidg-. 122 McAllister 5t. 


HISTORY 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical ‘ Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


I2mo. 


. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

. Movements toward Confederation. 

Noted American Authors and His‘orical Literary Producgion. 


= 


Admirable 
Features 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 208 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


L»s Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Aigeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mino. 


preciative editorial. . . 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 


columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


R. L. MYERS & CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING} 


French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 


PHONOGRAPH any langue, s10 


1. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 
2, CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 


No. CORTINA SERIES, 

1. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. annotated, 25c. 
2. Ex INDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c. 
3. Ex LNDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400. 


4, AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English,  75c 
5. AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. 
6. EL FINAL DE NORMA, annot»ted in Eng.. 75c 
7. MOBELOS PARA CARTAS, Span.-Eng., 
8. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c. 
9. TEMPRANO,yCONSOL, “ 35e 


R. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44.W. 34th St., N.Y. 


43-47 East 10th St., 


COMPANY New York » 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


eee Boston, Mass. 


For Self-Study, 


ANGUAGES School Use; &c. } 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 


Awarded First Prize Columtian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


Cat. of other tert and imported Spanish Books. 


a 


Completely Parsed Caesar 


BY REV. JAMES B. FINCH, M.A., D. D. 


Caesar wrote them: with the exact Utera/ 
English equivalent of each Latin word directly 
under it (interlined); aud witha second, elegant 
translation in the margin; als» with Footnotes 
in which every word is completely parsed, and 


the leading Latingrammars. Each page com- 
plete—the Latin text, the interiimear literal 
translation, the marginal flowin: translation, 
ata glance without turning a 
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Gallic War, Book I. 


cLoTH—$1.50 Postpaid—400 paces 
The Latin words in the'Latin order just as 


llconstructions explained, with References to 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING 
3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


HOME The University of Chicago 
STUDY offers over 225 elementary and coliege 
courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, Pedagogy, History, the 
Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, 
Zoblogy, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is 
personal, University credit 1s granted for college 
courses successfully completed. Work may begin 
atanytime. Forcircular address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
eow (Div. P), CHICAGO, ILL. 


Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. 
Single tuition fee of #25. Inexpensive living. 


For Circular and Book of Views address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL 8CHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIQ Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Directer, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 


for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. PARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRInGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, 
nN) ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address as 
Jouw G. Taompson, Princival. 


A. G. Boypen, A. M. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes: 
Address Winsure TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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